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majority of them, have grievances of various kinds, 
and believe that they are the result of the misgovern- 
ment of a foreign nation to which they are unwillingly 
subjected, any untoward event, any mistake of the ruler, 
or mistake of the government, may cause an outbreak of 
excitement and wrath in which all the prudent counsels 
of the leaders and counsellors may be swept aside and 
forgotten. 
ad 


“Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.”’ 
Let Collier’s expose the fakes and frauds of quacks and 
pretenders, we do not fear the result. Let the incon- 
sistency of religious papers that preach morality and 
advertise corruption be shown and proved, we can offer 
a clean record. For eighty-five years no advertisement 
has been accepted by either of the two publishers (who 
have covered nearly the whole of that long period), which 
they believed was written with intent to debase or de- 
ceive the reader. A lawyer said last week that ministers 
were not quick to see the difference between right and 
wrong. From the frequency with which they sign testi- 
monials of doubtful things one might infer that incre- 
dulity, if not insensibility to moral distinctions, make them 
an easy mark for those who live by plundering the public. 


ad 


ACCORDING to a statement made in Unity, Prof. Foster, 
who has written a book on ‘‘The Finality of the Christian 
Religion,” has been both condemned and justified by 
Baptist ministers and members of the university. Two 
sets of resolutions which have not yet come to hand were 
passed, the one set condemning the book as being sub- 
versive to Christianity, and the other vindicating his 
position and asserting the right of a scholar to investigate 
and report upon all ascertainable facts concerning the 
origin and nature of Christianity. Without committing 
themselves to all his positions, all the Baptist professors 
in the university agreed to defend Prof. Foster in the 
charges made against him. Prof. Foster’s book is in the 
hands of one of our best reviewers, and a notice of it will 
soon, no doubt, appear in our columns. 


ed 


IN a recent editorial note the relations between Chris- 
tians and Christian Disciples was somewhat obscured by 
a careless use of words. There are two bodies of religious 
people in America, the one calling itself simply Christian, 
the other taking the name Christian Disciples, or Church 
of Christ. The latter are often called Campbellites, 
and are so called in the encyclopedias, although a cor- 
respondent who wishes us to state the case says that 
this is a nickname. In both of these bodies there are 
varieties of opinion. The Christians occupy a position 
about half-way between orthodox and Unitarian Congre- 
gationalism. They recently withdrew in haste from the 
council of Congregationalists, United Brethren, and 
Protestant Methodists because they could not accept the 
creed upon which these bodies are prepared to unite. 


ed 


IT is such a relief to find, now and then, a secular paper 
full of the news of the world without the daily record of 
crime! Some of the cleanest papers are so prosperous 
that we wonder if they who suppose that the public 
demands the record of crime are not laboring under a de- 
lusion and falling into a blunder. We believe that 
the public does nothing of the kind. What it does ask 
for is something interesting; and,—excepting those 
whose tastes are degenerate and depraved,—the cleaner 
and more heroic the incident is which sends a thrill 
along the nerves, the better the reader likes it. The 
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daily news of the world contains all the elements of 
romance, tragedy, and stirring achievement. There will 
some day come a journal, not too bulky, not conducted 
with reference to the advertising department, but so 
virile, interesting, and clean that the receipts in the 
counting-room will relieve the editors from all desires 
to pander to the base passions of base men and women. 
If people of any sort demand a full exposure of the evil 
of the world, they ask for that which is not good for them, 
and their asking does not justify the editor who panders 
to their debasing curiosity. 
rd 


AT a meeting of the Unitarian Conference in Iowa last 
autumn, President Carlyle Sommerbell, representing the 
Christians, claimed that the principles of the Christians 
and Unitarians were so nearly identical that they ought 
to come into closer relations with each other. He said: 
‘In the book ‘Scripture Doctrine,’ published by the Chris- 
tian Publishing Association in 1904, these principles are 
stated as follows: We have no creed but the Bible. We 
allow individual interpretation to all the followers of 
Jesus. We have no leader but Christ. We accept no 
name but Christian. Our only test of fellowship is 
Christian character, and we fellowship all Christians. 
How much do these principles differ from your own?” 


Common Delusions. 


Mrs. Partington, the friendly companion of our older 
readers, was wont to say, ‘‘Health is a great blessing, 
especially when you are sick.’”’ A few happy mortals 
claim immunity from disease. It is difficult to believe 
very cheerful boasts that, during eighty years of active 
life, they have never been sick a day. But there are 
few men and women who do not suffer from various ail- 
ments, and there is no all-wise physician nor any unfail- 
ing remedy. But we inherit, from the days of magicians 
and alchemists, a superstitious notion that there is 
somewhere, if we could only find it, a specific remedy 
which would drive out of our bodies all the ills that flesh 
is heir to. Physicians of renown, great chemists, and 
physiologists spend many days and nights searching out 
the causes of diseases and seeking for their antidotes; 
but, the more they search, the more evident it becomes 
that, whatever may have medicinal value for one ill, 
there is nothing which will cure everything. But men 
are so prone to believe their fellows, and hope is so strong, 
that, whoever promises to cure disease with some mys- 
terious, potent remedy, will have quick response and 
ample returns from advertising. The most fallacious 
part of the delusion is the notion that a genuine prescrip- 
tion, good for one form of weakness or disease, is good 
for everything; but even the best patented remedy might 
be as injurious to nine out of ten as it might be helpful 
to the one whom it happened to suit. 

One of the most pathetic of all delusions comes out of 
the better part of human nature, and is pitiful because 
it denotes intellectual poverty and spiritual starvation 
among people who are prosperous, intelligent, and in 
many ways masterful in their dealings with men and 
things. Even stronger than a desire for health is the 
longing for spiritual power, for intellectual alertness, and 
the ability to master material agencies and to control 
external circumstances. There are many thousands of 
people in the United States who have prospered exceed- 
ingly during the last generation, but who are unused to 
social privileges, to intellectual culture and its results, 
and to the society of those who, in some dim way, they 
recognize as breathing a finer atmosphere than them- 
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selves. That wonderful native instinct which has power 
to lift forsaken children out of the degradations of vicious 
poverty and push them on to honesty and a decent con- 
duct of life never sleeps nor ceases to act in any rank 
of human society. 

Some of the most grotesque delusions and some of the 
masterly frauds which are practised upon human nature 
are, to the wise, revelations of hunger, deep-seated and 
. insatiable hunger of the heart, the conscience, the intel- 
lect, and the affections. These men and women who 
are so willing to give their money without stint to those 
who can promise them quick returns in spiritual power 
have advanced far enough to see that, above and beyond 
the things they possess, there are blessings of a happy 
life to which others have attained and for which they are 
willing to give all they possess. The revivalist, who 
makes a trade of his profession and thinks more of his 
winnings than of the salvation of souls, plays skilfully 
upon the weakness of human nature. He promises 
everything to those who will submit to what he calls the 
claims of the gospel. He promises them a miraculous 
excess of power in this life and eternal happiness hereafter. 
But this form of spiritual delusion is passing away be- 
cause the doubt is wide-spread as to whether false proph- 
ets of this kind can perform what they promise. 

Glimmerings of knowledge concerning mental operations 
and the nature of the mind, with such mysterious words 
as “psychical power,’’ ‘‘telepathy,’’ “‘subliminal con- 
sciousness,’’ the ‘‘astral body,” and the ‘“‘electric constitu- 
tion of matter,” have opened many new ways to those who 
prey upon human weakness and excite false hopes in this 
great body of hungering, half-starved men and women, 
who have provided themselves with the ‘‘things” which 
labor and money will buy and now long for some spiritual 
illumination, some uplifting and regenerating power, 
which will make them superior to the infirmities of body 
-and soul, of which they are so painfully conscious. Not 
all who attempt to supply the need by spiritual nostrums 
are charlatans. Many of them are honestly seeking to 
win the power by which they may uplift and regenerate 
their fellow-men. But, as there is no royal road to learn- 
ing, so there is no quick and easy way into the possession of 
spiritual power. It may begin in any quick emotion 
or in any sudden change, but it grows by patient contin- 
uance in well-doing. It is assisted by wise men and 
women who have attained to virtue and strength, and 
then, through sympathy, friendly contact, and inspiring 
example, give to all around them impulses toward good- 
ness and the wherewithal to satisfy spiritual hunger and 
thirst. The success of delusive spiritual treatment 
reveals a spiritual destitution for which some day the 
public will hold the churches responsible. 


What of the Play? 


Is it really the thing wherewith to catch consciences 
and purge the perilous stuff of the human heart as Hamlet 
asserts, or is it a vile institution unfit to live and exer- 
cise its craft? We can say of it truthfully that it is 
a power, though whether of good or evil is hotly con- 
tested in the pulpit and in social circles. Whether it 
be doing a service to humanity or spreading a snare and 
pitfall for the young and unwary, it is to be reckoned 
with as an institution of long roots and luxurious growth. 

Oddly enough within a few weeks two bishops, one an 
Anglican, the other of the Roman Catholic faith, have 
presented views diametrically opposed on this impor- 
tant subject. 

The Bishop of London is quoted as saying that he is 
a firm friend of the drama, even when it only amuses. 
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He claims to have seen hundreds of working-people 
dragged from the public house by the lighter kind of 
plays. He declares that the influence of the stage in coun- 
try districts is of the best. English villages, he says, 


_in rural parts not only act plays, but write them, make 


their own scenery, and compose original music. 
Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis, on the other hand, 
claims that modern theatre-going is a sign of decadence, 
like that which afflicted ancient Rome, ‘‘where the people 
sold their liberties and their glory for bread and games.” 
He denounces degrading, prurient problem plays that 
exhibit man’s depravity and woman’s shamelessness 
and pictures of corrupt, low life. Both these views so 
diametrically opposed have much to be said in their 
favor. The subject is a very large one, embracing oppo- 
sites. The attractions of the pure and innocent play, 
mirth inspiring and tender, undoubtedly is a check on 
coarser kinds of so-called amusement. It has been infi- 
nitely better in all times than the vulgar and cruel sports 
that have disgraced humanity. It grew out of the affec- 
tions of the people, their perennial interest in the exhibi- 
tion of life; and it is a hopeful sign, as the Bishop of 
London relates, to see the people taking it up again in 
rural places, thus re-creating the stage on their own lines. 


_There ought to be a dramatic society in every village, 


as much as a Sunday-school or a reading club. Our 
country places stagnate especially in winter for lack of 
wholesome amusement; and the village play-house, let 
us hope, will ultimately not be wanting beside the library 
and the church. 

The stage is in a way a combination of all the arts joined 
to living expression, and there is no limit to the perfec- 
tion of beauty that may be evolved. As a moral agent, 
stirring pity and terror, it certainly has its uses. No 
great actor of modern times who has exhibited the tragic 
or tender side of human life has failed to leave a moral im- 
press, if not as direct and obvious as a sermon, more 
telling by its very indirection, because it probes the 
secret places of the heart and conscience, not by ax- 
ioms and texts, but by the ghastly effect of delinquency 
made visible. But, aside from the great and permanent 
effects produced by a Salvini, a Booth, an Irving, and 
others, there are the pictures, sweet and wholesome, 
of honest love, pure sacrifice, noble renunciation and 
heroism, the source of renewing and regenerating laughter, 
the pathos of tears that sweeten and rehabilitate the 
heart. As the stage is life in little, the compression of 
many phases, dealing with all degrees and classes of 
society, seeking and finding its elements in the clouds 
of heaven and the mud of the gutter and all the way be- 
tween, it touches all aspects of nature and life, and is 
not infrequently a more profound revelation of what 
men are generically, than treatises on psychology or 
metaphysics. 

But, when all in praise is brought forward, much can 
be said in favor of the Catholic bishop’s point of view. 
It is not probable that it will deter any of his parishioners 
from attending the theatre even in Lent, but it is a 
worthy protest against the abominations of the stage that 
have for many years put an indelible stain upon its purity 
and honor. The worst feature of its present condition 
is that the managers felt themselves sheltered from the 
adverse criticisms of their methods by the better part of 
the community, by making an appeal to the baser instincts 
of a far less worthy and respectable portion. Instead of 
being the guardians of public virtue, they become its 
corrupters. Their ideals being low and base, they have 
the effrontery to say that they supply what the public 
demand or—the corrupt part of the public. The result 
is that year by year the number of inspiring, ennobling 
performances grows less and less. Ina city where twenty- 
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five or thirty theatres are in full blast eight or ten months 
in the year, you may, if you are careful to choose the best, 
be able to attend eight or ten times during the winter. 
Aside from the literary merit, decency becomes a con- 
trolling factor. The cause of the degradation of the 
stage thrown back into the faces of the public is an in- 
sult to all right-thinking people. The cause lies in 
the fact that the great theatrical syndicates are based 
on the same principles as those of the industrial trusts. 
To intrust the interests of a beautiful, delicate, and en- 
nobling art to hands that are only suited to the coarse 
rule of thumb and the interests of the pocket is a mani- 
fest evil over which the judicious must mourn. 

Like politics, the drama needs better men and higher 
ideals to the fore. It is sometimes classed with or con- 
trasted with the Church as a dominating force. It is 
not for the Church to say to it, ‘‘I am holier than thou,” 
but to show itself a well-wisher, and, if possible, an aid 
to redemption, by touching the honest and good fibre 
that lies so ready at hand in the actor class, and responds 
so readily to sympathy and encouragement. 


Hmerican Unitarian Association. 


Salvation by Character. 


In proportion as Christianity attains its full success 
there is less and less need of the aspect of Christianity ex- 
pressed in the word ‘“‘salvation.’’ More and more it is 
becoming clear that the word ‘“‘salvation’”’ expressed 
something purely philanthropic rather than a theological 
truth. It is when men are trying to help others who are 
in trouble that salvation enters into life. Certainly in 
liberal religious thought it is recognized on all hands that 
there never has been any universal condition of man- 
kind from which all need to be saved. Whensoever an 
individual has fallen into the power of evil, he needs to 
escape from that pitfall either by his own exertions, which 
is the best way, or by aid from another, which is 
usually forthcoming from some quarter. The explorer in 
an unknown land either through timidity and unwisdom 
or through excess of courage may become lost. It is then 
well if those who are interested in him take the trouble 
to search him out and save him. So, when the individual 
is beset by the difficulties and perils of practical life, when 
he is baffled by his own ignorance, or downcast amid his 
perils, or misled by his lack of moral power, he becomes 
an object of more or less solicitude on whose behalf some- 
body should assume the réle of rescuer or saviour. Further- 
more, the perils to which individuals are exposed are not 
all confined to the present time. Perils await us in the 
future, some of them akin to perils with which we are 
familiar, some of them, doubtless, of a wholly unforeseen 
character. In regard to these future perils of our souls 
it is a great blessing if we have friends or a friend wise 
enough so to lead us on our way as to minimize the dangers 
we must confront. 

From this point of view it must be stoutly maintained 
that there is no one peril to which all souls are by their 
common nature exposed. On the contrary, there are 
and have been many souls upon whom there never has 
rested the need of any kind of salvation. They have been 
in themselves strong, noble, and morally progressive. 
From such souls as these, from their Christlike disposition, 
we get the deeper comprehension of life by which we 
understand that the thought of moral progress and the 
power for it are nobler and broader in spirit than the 
belief that souls are lost and in need of rescue. Progress 
gives the modern Christian conception of the course of 
life rather than the search for salvation. 
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If this ground is justly taken, it is clear that the human 
power that helps each one along and inspires one to aid 
another is the power of noble character. Each gain in 
personal goodness makes possible another gain in the 
individual life, and, when an individual reaches out to 
lift another up from the dominion of trouble or weakness, 
the power whereby he is useful is that of character. This 
is as true of Jesus, the world’s pre-eminent Saviour, as it 
is of any other helpful soul. He has been a power of 
salvation by virtue of that nobleness in him which arouses” 
courage and character in those whom he touches. Jesus 
is not a Saviour by virtue of his influence with God, not 
a Saviour by virtue of his carrying burdens and enduring 
punishments on behalf of others. He is a Saviour by 
virtue of the greatness of nature that-has made his life a 
moral inspiration to the world. By his character Jesus 
saves certain individuals that are lost and that happily 
receive the moral inspiration of the Christ. His work is 
upon man after man, not upon humanity as a whole in 
this matter. 

Unitarians believe in ‘‘Salvation by Character’’; but, 
inasmuch as it is the character in which they believe 
rather than the salvation, their thought would be more 
nobly expressed in some such phrase as ‘‘We believe in 
the good life, in the pure heart, in the righteous motive.” 
As is commonly said from Unitarian pulpits, character 
is salvation, character is heaven. Examined in this light, 
the phrase ‘‘salvation by character”? verges on redun- 
dancy as if one were uttering the futile word, ‘‘Character is 
character.”” The time-honored word ‘‘salvation”’ will 
linger so long as the world is as heavily oppressed by sin 
and folly and ignorance as it is to-day. It will under 
these conditions remain a word truly expressive of the 
need of individuals that are especially troubled or down- 
cast; but, just in so far as the individual rises above his 
sins and selfishness toward some lofty plane of goodness, 
just to that extent it would become truer to say of that 
individual that what has happened to him is not so much 
salvation as it is growth, advance, achievement. What 
we all need is to become wiser and stronger in our moral 
force, and, as we achieve that growth, we free ourselves 
from our limitations and our errors. 

The best salvation a man wins for himself, it being 
nothing more nor less than his onward way toward the 
larger and fuller life of God. A lesser salvation that is 
more or less often necessary is that which we receive from 
the brotherly help given by another soul who is thus to us a 
saviour. On the other hand that helpful brother by what 
he does for us in stimulating our moral growth is putting 
forth the power of his own personal growth in the noblest 
conceivable fashion. To hope for and to accept from 
another salvation is an unfortunate necessity resting upon 
the few. To give this salvation to those that are in need 
is man’s grandest service to his fellows. By our influence 
as saviours each in his own small way we come nearest 
to living in the spirit of God. By the sublime, divine 
perfection of his influence in this direction Jesus dis- 
played a character supreme among the good of our 
race. 

Are there burdens, sorrows, or sins resting upon your 
soul to-day? Endure them or fight them with a pure 
heart, and you will conquer. Are there perils awaiting 
you in the future? Prepare for them by the building up 
of righteousness in your soul. You need do nothing more; 
for there are no troublesome conditions of life here or 
hereafter for which the preparation of a pure heart, an 
unselfish motive, and a steady growth in goodness is not 
absolutely sufficient. From all this the intelligent reader 
can readily infer that there is an opposite truth; namely, 
that every man who meets his difficulties with an impure 
heart, a selfish purpose, and a sinful course is certain to 
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meet on earth and in the hereafter conditions and penalties 
of a kind hardly to be foreseen in their grimness and 
severity. Such a man is in need of salvation. 

CuarLes E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


ImporTANT rulings, which are destined to facilitate 
greatly the prosecution of corporations under the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, were announced 
by the United States Supreme Court on Tuesday of last 
week. One of the cases in which decisions were reached 
involved the American Tobacco Company and two other 
tobacco companies, whose officers had refused to testify 
before the federal grand jury in New York City con- 
cerning the existence of the so-called ‘‘trust.’’ They 
were committed for contempt of court, and in the Cir- 
cuit Court for the Southern District of New York writs 
of habeas corpus were denied to them. The Supreme 
Court, in appeal proceedings, sustained the findings of 
the lower court, and established the pertinency of the 
questions propounded before the grand jury. A similar 
principle was affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court in the so-called ‘‘paper trust”’ cases. 


sz 


A sERIOUS reduction of the consular service is pre- 
dicted by the State Department as a result of the action 
of the House Committee which has the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill under consideration, in scaling 
down the department’s estimate. It was announced by 
the State Department last week that under the prospec- 
tive appropriation it would be necessary to abolish several 
_ consulates in order to maintain the remnant on an ap- 
proximately suitable scale. It is pointed out that even 
under existing conditions American consuls are miser- 
ably underpaid in comparison with their colleagues of 
other governments, and the proposed reduction in ex- 
penditure would work material harm to the service. The 
announcement was received with lively interest by man- 
ufacturers and exporters who depend upon the foreign 
market for their continued operations. 


ab 


A STRIKING victory for the cause of municipal owner- 
ship in Chicago was achieved last week, when the United 
States Supreme Court handed down a memorandum de- 
nying the contentions of the Chicago traction companies, 
which sought to establish the validity of the ninety-nine 
year franchises granted by the Lllinois legislature. The 
court held, in effect, that the franchises are subject to 
the contracts with the city council as to the right of the 
companies to occupy the streets, and that, therefore, 
they do not run for ninety-nine years. The decision put 
the city of Chicago in almost complete control of the 
traction situation, and virtually put the traction com- 
panies in the position of maintaining operations on suf- 
ferance. The next step by the municipal ownership gov- 
ernment of Chicago in the matter is being awaited with 
great interest. 

as 


THE resentment of the minority in Congress against 
the policy of Speaker Cannon was expressed vigorously 
on last Friday by Representative Schackleford of Mis- 
souri. Speaking in the House, amidst a hostile demon- 
stration by the majority, Mr. Shackleford said, addressing 
the speaker; ‘‘No member can submit any matter to a 
vote of the House unless he shall have first sought and 
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found favor in your sight. The Constitution contem- 
plates that the speaker shall be the servant of the House. 
In defiance of the Constitution, you have made“yourself 
its master. You have packed every committee so that 
no bill can be reported without your consent. Unless 
you are willing, no member can move to discharge a com- 
mittee from the consideration of a bill and take it up in 
the House. You sit, an enthroned despot, subjecting 
the rights and destinies of this great people to the dic- 
tates of your unbridled will.’ Mr. Shackleford’s attack 
created wide public interest. 


2 


THE President’s official word on the merits of the cur- 
rent dispute about the battle of Mount Dajo was spoken 
on Wednesday of last week. In acknowledging Secre- 
tary Taft’s report on the incident, which included a cable- 
gram from Gen. Wood, explaining that the Moro women 
were killed because they were disguised as men and took 
part in the charges upon American troops, the President 
wrote to the Secretary of War, among other things: 
‘‘This answer is, of course, entirely satisfactory. The 
officers and enlisted men under Gen. Wood’s command 
have performed a most gallant and soldierly feat in a 
way that confers added credit on the American army. 
They are entitled to the heartiest admiration and praise 
of all those of their fellow-citizens who are glad to see the 
honor of the flag upheld by the courage of the men wear- 
ing the American uniform.” In the meanwhile the 
Senate has requested for all the correspondence bearing 
upon the engagement. 

Td 


WHILE public opinion in this country is forming on 
the Mount Dajo affair, cable despatches announce the 
solution of a similar problem that confronts the British 
government in Nigeria, where driving operations have 
been in progress to force certain native tribes into their 
allotted reservation. An officer of the driving expedition 
is responsible for the statement that in one operation alone 
a thousand natives were killed at a trifling loss to the 
British force. A despatch from Nigeria received in Lon- 
don on last Thursday described an engagement at Sokoto 
on March 12, when the natives ‘‘twice charged the Brit- 
ish square, but were almost annihilated.”’ After that 
the British advanced to Satiru, and were met with des- 
perate opposition, in the course of which 300 of the na- 
tives were killed, including their leader. The despatch 
announces the crushing of the revolt at the expense of 
one man of the attacking force. 


wt 


THE new French ministry, almost at the moment of its 
assumption of office, announced a reaffirmation of Rou- 
vier’s policy concerning Morocco. ‘That policy is, in 
effect, a refusal to make further concessions to German 
ambitions in Northern Africa. The cable, on the day 
that the French cabinet formulated its decision, brought 
the announcement of a suspension of the negotiations 
at the international conference at Algeciras. No inti- 
mation was available at the beginning of the week of 
the probable date for the resumption of the work of the 
conference as a whole. It was apparent that private 
pressure was being brought to bear upon the German 
and French delegates by representatives of neutral 
powers, with a view to bringing about concessions on 
both sides. It was tacitly admitted, however, by the 
opinion of a majority of the delegates, that a material 
modification of German policy was indispensable to a so- 
lution of the problem, and that France had yielded as 
much as is consistent with her dignity. 
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Brevities, 


No one can understand the best literature, classic or cur- 
rent, who is not familiar with the thought and speech of 
those who were the teachers and inspirers of all who came 
after them. 


It was said that a controversy over Essays and Reviews 
in England a generation ago lengthened the lives of 
many country curates who otherwise would have perished 
of intellectual starvation. 


It is said that nobody reads anything nowadays but 
newspapers and magazines. Who, then, buys the thou- 
sands of good books which flow in a constant stream 
from the presses of the world? 


We know innumerable things that were not known a 
hundred years ago. But thousands of years ago some 
men and nations had learned the arts of living happily 
which we have forgotten or neglected. 


The best results will not come in American education 
until in college life the regimen is so strict that no luxury 
will be allowed, and only that which is necessary for the 
full development of body and mind is encouraged. 


If alcohol can be so manufactured as to remove the 
temptation to use it as a beverage, it would be a vast 
advantage to the country to make it free, so that it might 
be used in the arts and for heating, lighting, and other 
purposes. 


There are some things that churches can do which no 
other institutions can. There are many things which 
churches attempt to do which can be better done by 
others. ‘‘Let the cobbler stick to his last” is a good 
old saying. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Church Membership, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


A correspondent in the Register for March 8 raises the 
question as to whether membership in a Unitarian church 
has any valid significance. To my mind one of the glories 
of our Unitarian movement is that it has evolved a con- 
ception of church membership which is both rational 
and inclusive. 

Wherever there is a Unitarian church, there is an in- 
stitution pledged to work for the moral and spiritual 
betterment of the community and of the world. It 
invites to its fellowship all who wish to participate in that 
work. Obviously membership in such an institution 
ought to express this moral and spiritual purpose and 
nothing more. ‘To tie it up, as is so often done, with the 
communion or the rite of baptism, is to introduce issues 
which are foreign to it and to prejudice it in the eyes of 
some of the most devoted and conscientious adherents 
of the church. 

When church membership was based upon ‘‘fictitious 
issues,” the church gradually became restricted to a small 
body of the elect within the larger parish or society, who 
prided themselves upon their spiritual superiority and 
brought church membership into disrepute by ‘‘their 
much profession and their little deeds.” 

The true basis of church membership reverses this 
attitude. It makes the church the larger, more inclu- 
sive organization, including all who unite for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of their fellow-men, while 
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the parish, or legal society, is a smaller body within the 
church, made up of those who have qualified them- 
selves to take part in the transaction of business. 

I know, from personal experience in three different 
fields, that such a simple, inclusive form of church mem- 
bership commends itself to the men and women in our 
free churches. It overcomes inherited prejudices and 
gives those who desire it an opportunity to state frankly 
that they accept a given church as their church home, 
and that they intend to promote its welfare by attend- 
ing its services, by contributing to its support, and by 
embodying in their lives the principles and ideals for 
which it stands. If such a form of church membership 
could be introduced into all our churches, it would do 
much to focus the allegiance and to stimulate the relig- 
A. P. RECCORD. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


A Call to Communion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Rev. Mr. Pardee’s invitation to his audience on Com- 
munion Sunday, as published in the Register, reminds 
me of one I heard extended by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
in his church on a similar occasion. It made so great 
and good an impression on me I wrote it out soon after, 
and have ever since considered it to be a choice speci- 
men of his liberal thought, sound common sense, and 
fearless proclamation of his sentiments. As usual the 
auditorium was crowded. Just before pronouncing the 
benediction he remarked as follows: ‘‘At the close of this 
service the Lord’s Supper will be celebrated. Hear me! 
I don’t say all persons in good and regular standing in 
sister evangelical churches are invited to remain and par- 
take of these emblems with us. That kind of people will 
remain if they can do so and without an invitation. But 
I say this, You who are troubled, and disappointed, and 
have, or in the coming week are to have, mental or 
physical ill-conditions, and feel that you'll be stronger 
and better able to contend if you engage in the memorial, 
and through the Master see the Father as helping you, 
you are affectionately invited to remain, and are welcome. 
It’s the Lord’s table, and you are the Lord’s.”’ 

THomas W. SILLOwAy. 

Boston, Mass. 


One in Spirit. 


Because we see men sensitive to goodness, feeling 
everywhere the secret stir of its divine attraction, we 
are sure of the world’s final and complete redemption. 
The process is at work, and it is an irresistible process. 
The circle that gathered round Origen, of which Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgus so beautifully speaks, the Gottes- 
freunde of the Middle Ages, the early Methodist societies, 
that wonderful household which Iamennais gathered 
round him at La Chénaie,—these, amid vast differences 
of external characteristic, have the same inwardness. 
They are illustrations of the one law. They are assem- 
blages of souls eager for life’s uttermost. 

Most interesting is it to note how the central affinity 
exhibits itself amid what seem the most formidable 
obstacles. It is stronger than the creed. Martineau, with 
a Unitarian brain, found his chief spiritual nurture outside 
Unitarianism. He tells us how, in devotional literature, 
he fed himself on Augustine, Tauler, and Pascal, and how 
the Latin and German hymns, how the strains of Keble 
and Charles Wesley, had been the songs of his soul. We 
get the converse of this—in which orthodoxy clasps het- 
erodoxy in the embrace of a common love—in that deli- 
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cious story of Father Taylor and his estimate of his 
neighbor Emerson: ‘‘It may be that Emerson is going 
to hell; but of one thing I am certain, he will change 
the climate there, and emigration will set that way.” 
Outside the lines of visible Christianity we see the same 
law working. Everywhere, in India, in China, in Egypt, 
we note the indraught of the higher natures. At Athens 
it is the poor man Socrates, with the Silenus face, that 
by his inner beauty fascinates the wealthy Alcibiades. 
At Alexandria, Ammonius Saccas, a porter by calling, 
draws to him by his wisdom a Plotinus and the best 
minds of his time. An earlier and less-informed ortho- 
doxy stumbled at these facts and called them by the 
wrong names. ‘To-day we know better: we recognize 
them as the movement of the one Spirit toward one and 
the same end.—/. Brierly, in the Christian World. 


From Pisa. 


BY S. F. 


What a human host hovers about, as of angels good and 
bad filling all the air, as one enters here! ‘The Pisa of 
other and distant days arises, asserts itself, more impos- 
ing and majestic than the Pisa that now is! What 
brave men they were, born and bred within and around 
these crumbling walls, who largely dared and grandly 
achieved, putting to flight armies of Saracens, driving 
them back into Africa from the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, pursuing them in their own country, conquer- 
ing Carthage as well as Elba, Corsica, and the Lipari 
Isles. How, once upon a time (it was 1063), they lay siege 
to Palermo by land and by water, vanquished it, and 
came back hither laden with richest treasure. With this 
booty brought from Palermo this great marble-encrusted 
cathedral arose, white marble alternating with layers of 
colored, from the broad marble foundations to the high 
cornice overhead. 

But the Pisans of other days were not warriors only. 
Farfromit. What architects, sculptors, painters, thought- 
ful observers, and discoverers have lived, died, and been 
honored within the town,—'‘‘famous men” whose mem- 
ory is unfading! As you go to the Piazza del Duomo 
and see its unequalled group of buildings,—the Bap- 
tistery, the Duomo itself, the delicate and graceful Cam- 
panile, leaning now for centuries so painfully from the 
perpendicular,—you begin to realize that the architect 
has nowhere been so original or left so splendid and 
perfect a monumental result behind him. ‘These struct- 
ures are so unlike, and yet in each you have an archi- 
tectural triumph. The oldest is the Duomo, next the 
Baptistery, then the Leaning Tower. ‘This last was two 
hundred and three years in building,—the work of four 
architects, coming one after another between the years 
1174 and 1350. Why does it lean? Well, certainly not 
by any design on the part of its builders. The Pisans, 
to put this magnificent group of buildings where they 
would be least exposed to their enemies, placed them 
on the north-west side ofthe town. Pisa itself stands 
on the edge of a vast tract of marshy land, and this safest 
spot for their splendid buildings was more swampy than 
the rest of the ground of Pisa. A local authority de- 
clares that not a wall in Pisa keeps to the perpendicular. 
This, however, is an overstatement. But many a build- 
ing lurches this way or that. The tower of San Nicola 
perceptibly leans. So does that of San Michele. But 
all this leaning comes not of design, but of infirm foun- 
dation. A city set upon bog and quagmire cannot main- 
tain architectural uprightness. 

First, and most famous of Pisa’s architects, stands forth 
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Niccola Pisano. It is he who, in the great Renaissance, 
appears the first of sculptors. The pulpit in the Baptis- 
tery, still in a state of tolerable preservation, is his most 
celebrated work. One notices, in the Nativity, that the 
Virgin now has to wash the Holy Babe without its head. 
In the Last Judgment, too, many of those who are going 
in everlasting damnation have been mercifully deprived 
of arms and legs and heads. ‘They cannot have so many 
parts to endure the unendurable agony. But this is less 
strange than that so very much of this wonderful work 
of art remains! It is hexagonal, and each of the six 
marble panels forming the body of the pulpit is crowded 
with delicate and expressive figures. Not only is ‘‘The 
Nativity” and ‘‘The Last Judgment” represented, but 
the ‘‘Adoration of the Magi,” the ‘‘Presentation in the 
Temple,” and ‘‘The Crucifixion,’ each crowded with 
some of the finest things that sculptor ever wrought. 
To think that it all came from Niccola’s hand six hun- 
dred and forty-six years ago,—in 1260! Art indeed is 
long; but, as one regards it closely, he has a feeling that 
even art is also fleeting. 

Niccola had a son, Giovanni, not less great as a sculptor 
than himself. His best thing here was also a pulpit, 
that once stood in the Duomo. It was destroyed when a 
fire broke out in the cathedral,—destroyed by the frantic - 
attempts of unskilled men to remove and save it. Only 
fragments—hbeautiful fragments!—of it now remain. 
Besides Niccola and Giovanni Pisano were Andrea and 
Tommaso, who did good work in marble, and are still 
honored in the world of art. In the great days of Pisa 
these men drew to themselves, as pupils, other men from 
all parts of Italy, who wished to be in touch with their 
fertile invention and consummate skill. To Giovanni 
Pisano was intrusted the extension of the fourth won- 
derful building of the Piazza Duomo,—the Campo Santo. 
A certain archbishop brought back from Golgotha in 
Holy Land fifty ship-loads of earth in which to bury the 
dead of Pisa. This was, dare we say, dumped a few rods 
to the north of the Baptistery and the cathedral. To 
be placed in earth brought from a spot ‘‘so sacred and so 
sweet”’ naturally created a demand for such safe Christian 
burial! By 1278 Giovanni was requested to enlarge the 
beautiful marble arcades above the dust of the dead. 
This Campo Santo is the place where one is likely to lin- 
ger longest here, and to visit again and again. Its interior 
consists of four broad arcades enclosing a large quadrangle 
of green turf, now bright with the narcissus and daffodil. 
These four broad passages are always open toward the 
grass and flowers. Their roof is about fifty feet above 
one’s head, while the external walls, laid in alternating 
rows of white and dark marble, are covered upon the 
inside, not merely with busts, statues, and monuments 
of eminent and celebrated men, but with paintings by 
artists like Benozzo Gozzoli, who certainly lived in a more 
realizable world than his great master Fra Angelico. 
These frescos of Gozzoli’s are perhaps his masterpiece. 
One returns to his rendering of the story of Noah and 
Abraham, the Tower of Babel, and all that a child reads 
in the picture book of Genesis, only to be more deeply 
impressed by the graphic way in which his paintings tell 
the old familiar tales. Gozzoli put these frescos on these 
walls six hundred years ago! But the Campo Santo 
is filled with whatever may illustrate Pisan art from Etrus- 
can, medieval, to quite recent times. As late as 1826 
Thorwaldsen wrought this ‘‘Tobias curing his Father’s 
Blindness.” 

The whole city is as thronged with the notable ones of 
other days as this Campo Santo is with the sculpture, 
bronzes, paintings, sarcophagi, and mosaic fragments 
of the ages gone. Scarcely can you walk the streets with- 
out stumbling upon something that reminds of what 
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Pliny or Livy said,—of the days when Augustus or other 
Roman emperors came here for the winter months. In 
the time of the Cesars Pisa was at the height of its splen- 
dor. Guelph and Ghibelline still seem to struggle. The 
Medici coat of arms is ever apparent. The knights of 
Saint Stephen, who distinguished themselves in onsets 
against ‘Turks and infidels,’ have their virtues in San 
Stefano, a church built by Cosimo I. to their glory and 
praise. Just across the river from this hotel you come 
upon the house wherein Galileo was born. In the nave 
of the cathedral is a large hanging lamp of bronze which 
first caused him to study the oscillations of the pendu- 
lum, while from the leaning of the Campanile he made 
his observations of the laws governing falling bodies. 
Not far from where I write a white marble tablet tells 
that Byron lived and wrote. Almost opposite Shelley 
dwelt, and only four miles away, on July 8, 1822, met 
with death. Poor Shelley! How lovely the spot where 
his heart lies buried beneath all the roses and camellias 
at Rome! How pure and exquisite in loveliness, that 
effigy of him asleep in his marble sleep at Oxford! 

These are only a few of that great multitude ever pres- 
ent, in some form, in this so ancient town. How ancient 
no man knows! Its origin recedes, and runs up into 
the region of myth. In the year 180 B.c. its bravery 
was well known, and its aid sought by various military 
schemers. 90 B.C. it was the most important town after 
Rome. For centuries those who knew most, and were 
recognized as the best in any craft, were attracted here 
from all parts, and not of Italy only. It still has one of 
the best universities of modern Italy, wonderfully well 
housed, with between twelve and thirteen hundred 
students. The greater part seem to devote themselves 
to law and medicine. But what strikes one is the abun- 
dant space given to each separate department. There 
is one department for which agricultural England may 
well cry aloud,—the Royal Agrarian Department of 
this University. There is much talk of getting the unem- 
ployed of London and other large towns back into the 
country, ‘‘on the land.’’ But the horse before that cart, 
to make the project what royalty, nobility, and philan- 
thropists dream of, should certainly be knowledge of 
what the uncultivated acres of England may be made 
to yield for the feeding of the nation. Untrained and 
unskilled men are as unpromising ‘‘on the land”’ as else- 
where. One fears that too little attention is given every- 
where to agricultural education. Before we can bring 
universal ‘‘Eden back to men,’ we must learn how to 
make, not garden cities only, where a few may dwell 
in a kind of esthetic selectness, but a garden world where 
all may rejoice in ‘‘every tree pleasant to the eye and 
good for food,’ and in every grain, herb, and simplest 
flower that grows. 

There are many things in Pisa at which one may in- 
wardly smile, but not out loud,—things similar to the 
ship-loads of earth from ‘‘the place of the skull.’ Just 
across the Arno here is the loveliest little gem of a church! 
It is one of the most beautiful things in the City,—Santa 
Maria della Spina, built by Giovanni Pisano,—‘‘Della 
Spina,’ which, being translated, means ‘‘of the thorn.” 
What thorn? Why, one found, and brought hither, 
from the crown of thorns that brought the blood from 
the Redeemer’s brow! That thorn built this church, 
and this church proves that thorn. In the Duomo is 
a marble coffin containing—you must never doubt it— 
the remains of Gamaliel, Nicodemus, and Abibo. We 
never had the pleasure of meeting the last mentioned 
of these amiable gentlemen before. Near the high altar, 
‘‘veiled in seven-fold mystery,” is a Madonna to 
whom the most extraordinary miraculous power was 
given in perpetuity. Upon her, when all goes well 
with Pisa, no human eye may look. But should an 
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earthquake rock the place, or a strange fire from wrathful 
heaven threaten to reduce these marble palaces to lime, 
or a plague leave one dead in every house, then the 
seven veils would be lifted from before the face of Ma- 
donna sotto gl Organi, and all might behold and live. 
Only in the hour of the town’s extremest distress is she 
unveiled. : 

Now, as I close this letter, carnival begins. It seems 
a contagious enthusiasm over nothing. Every man, 
woman, and child is out on the Lung’ Arno. They all 
rush this way and that. The youngsters push and shout. 
Old men sell confetti. Young men buy. A well-dressed 
or pretty-faced young woman has it thrown over her, 
and appreciates the compliment. Grotesque costumes 
come along. There is music and dancing. It might be 
a July 4 in the Bowery New York of fifty years ago, or 
a Guy Fawkes absurdity in London. But—and that, 
I suppose, is its justification—they all evidently highly 
enjoy it—and nobody is drunk! 


The Animal Right to Life. 


BY R. lL. BRIDGMAN. 


On the island of Martha’s Vineyard isa colony of about 
three hundred pinnated grouse, or the New England 
heath hen, as the bird is sometimes called. This is 
one of the finest game birds known,—the best ever seen 
in the United States, with the exception of the wild 
turkey, says Dr. George W. Field, the chairman of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Fisheries and Game. It 
is much like the prairie chicken, and formerly was dis- 
tributed over this continent, east of the Alleghanies, 
from New England to Virginia. Dr. Field is authority 
tor the statement that the reason for this almost total 
extermination of this fine bird is the persecution of hunt- 
ers, that the vitality of the stock is not impaired, and that, 
if protected, as it will be by the law putting a penalty 
of $100 on every person who is found with even a part 
of a body of one in possession before Nov. 1, 1911, it will 
multiply to the point at which it may again be shot for 
sport. It is said further that the sole reason why these 
few have survived is the comparative inaccessibility 
of the scrub oak retreat to which the birds have betaken 
themselves on this island. . 

To every person who does not rejoice in the destruc- 
tion of life, surely the question will come forcibly, why 
should such extermination be permitted? What right 
have men to kill for sport? What rights have animals 
to life as against the sportsman? Why cannot our 
forests and open lands be restocked with beneficent ani- 
mal life against which no sportsman shall have any legal 
right to raise a gun? Of course this brings up very 
broad questions regarding the dependence of man upon 
fish and flesh for livelihood, the question of rights at all 
in creatures, and the basis of our laws for the protection 
of animals. - Let it be conceded that all living beings 
below the grade of man may be rightfully deprived of 
life for the welfare of man, that no animal life has any 
standing against the hunger of man, or his needs for 
clothing, fertilizer, or his demands for other necessary 
purposes. Still, when this concession is made, has the 
animal any right whatever to existence against the whim 
of any man who would put it to death for pleasure? 

Close seasons for fish and animals are established by 
law, during which times the killing is punishable; but 
the law is not in the slightest degree a recognition of 
any right on the part of the protected creature. It is 
either that the food supply may be increased, or that 
the persons who kill for sport may have that sport pro- 
longed. Certain birds are protected by law at all times, 
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but solely because they are beneficial to farmers. This 
pinnated grouse is’the most beneficial bird known, ex- 
cept the quail. But this protection is solely for human 
benefit, of course. Strict laws exist against cruelty 
to animals. The law is almost black with wrath as it 
fulminates against ‘‘whoever overdrives, overloads, 
drives while overloaded, overworks, tortures, deprives 
of necessary sustenance, cruelly beats, mutilates, or kills” ; 
but this and other sections, including the docking of 
horses, the transportation of animals in cars, shooting 
of pigeons as marks, keeping fighting birds or dogs, or 
being present at exhibitions of fighting birds or dogs, 
have sole regard to animals domesticated and under 
the control of man. Nowhere does the law have any 
protection of undomesticated animals from cruelty, 
and, still further, nowhere is there any recogni- 
tion of any right in a living creature to its exist- 
ence, subject to the superior right of man’s necessities,— 
the latter, of course, including the right of man to destroy 
by wholesale all kinds of injurious animals, fish, and in- 
sects. Nor does it appear that the laws for the protec- 
tion of domesticated animals from cruelty are due at all 
to any right in the animals themselves. Certainly it 
is the argument of some that it is impossible for rights 
of any sort to inhere in animals, and that the Jaws against 
cruelty to them rest solely upon the bad effect upon 
men of inflicting cruelty upon animals. That is the ex- 
tent to which civilization has developed. 

In the development of civilization, has not the time 
been reached when the question is pertinent whether 
an animal has any right of existence against a man who 
would kill it simply for the pleasure of the killing? The 


killing for pleasure may be condemned for reasons bearing | 


upon the effect it has upon the sensitiveness and humane 
disposition of the killer, but that would be arguing on 
the ground of the man alone. It would not take the 
question from the side of the animal killed. Conceding 
the right to kill for human necessity, or to destroy for 
human advantage in case of harmful creatures, does any 
right inhere, subordinate to these human considerations, 
whereby animals should be protected against wanton 
slaughter? Has a beneficial bird like the heath hen a 
claim on its side which is valid against the man who wants 
to shoot it for the pleasure of killing it? There is the 
sensitive creature, with its capacity for suffering. Kill- 
ing may be presumed to involve more or less suffering 
on the part of the animal killed. As far as animals are 
concerned, we have sufficient knowledge of them to say 
that they have intelligence whereby they avoid viola- 
tion of nature’s laws which bring them pain. They 
show intelligence in keeping out of peril. They comply, 
with intelligence, with the conditions which insure free- 
dom from suffering. On their part, therefore, they es- 
tablish a condition of worthiness of exemption from suf- 
fering which applies as truly to an animal as it applies 
to a human being. Judged by that standard, therefore, 
they have a right to be spared needless suffering. The 
sportsman has no right, for sheer pleasure, to inflict 
suffering upon a creature which, by its own intelligence, 
has put itself out of reach of suffering. 

But that leaves the question whether, if the killing be 
absolutely painless, the sportsman has a right to kill 
for sport. It is true that the painless death of an animal 
does not rack our nerves as does the thought of a wretched 
creature fatally wounded by the hunter, its life blood 
flowing, prolonging its agony with every evidence of as 
much pain as a person would suffer under similar con- 
ditions, or being torn by dogs, to its great physical and 
mental torture. But does any right inhere in the animal ? 
Can right be predicated of a creature below the grade of 
man? Here is a consideration which bears directly 
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upon the case. Admitting that the Creator has made 
the earth subservient to the needs of man, yet it remains 
that he has also created animals in far greater profusion 
than man. He has placed them amid conditions of 
existence. They are part of his plan for the existence 
of animal life upon the earth. In the cases now under 
consideration, they are here by causes as far beyond 
their choice as men are. They fill a place in a plan supe- 
rior over them. They conform to the conditions of that 
plan. They take their endowment of life from the divine 
hand; and, though without intelligence regarding their 
origin and place as man has, yet they fill equally with 
man (and it would be easy to construct an argument that 
they do it far better than man) their place in the plan 
which includes all animal life on the earth. Being put 
upon the earth under conditions, therefore, and com- 
plying with the conditions for existence, in the right 
evolution of the plan they have their place; that is, a 
tight inheres in them to continued existence as long as 
natural causes operate, and as long as the real needs of 
man do not intervene. They have a right which cannot 
be set aside otherwise than on the ground of superior 
need of man. ‘To overthrow this right it would need 
to be shown that the benefit to men of killing helpless 
animals for sport is sufficient reason for breaking down 
this inherent right. But it would not be difficult to argue 
forcibly that killing for mere pleasure is not a benefit, 
but an injury to the person who does it, and that the 
affirmative side of the proposition could never be main- 
tained. 

In conclusion, if the law ever reaches this point, then 
we may expect to see our fields, forests, and streams 
restocked with beautiful and harmless animal life, free 
from danger from sportsmen, a delight to all who love 
the wild animals and would make them their friends. 

Boston, Mass. 


Evolution and Free Will, 


BY REV. JOHN M. DAVIDSON. 


We are all conscious enough of the limitations to our 
own lives. Some of them are of our own creation, 
such, for instance, as the desire for luxury, which 
‘‘moulds our lives into the aspect of a counting-room”’ ; 
the care of our families, which is a limitation to free- 
dom that we willingly shoulder; the assumption of 
a trade or specialty, which turn our minds largely into 
a single channel and prevents as broad a culture as we 
should have were we content to be less successful in 
doing one thing and doing it with the knowledge and 
skill of experts. It would be easy to multiply exam- 
ples of these wilfully assumed bonds upon our freedom, 
but enough has been suggested to show that a large 
part of our limitation is of our own creation. 

There remains, however, a more serious and funda- 
mental kind of limitation to our freedom. We are under 
a set of laws controlling life itself. We must eat, else 
we die. We must choose for our habitation a region 
favorable to health and tolerable comfort. We must 
fight disease. We must quit fighting each other. We 
must discourage theft and laziness and riotous living. 
These laws are not of our, own creation, They are 
written in the fabric of the universe. If we are to exist 
at all, we must conform to them. Any individual man 
or woman may choose to disregard any of them to a 
certain extent, and in this liberty we can feel the exer- 
Never- 
theless, this moral freedom is as rigorously limited as 
is the freedom of a bird in a cage. The laws of our 
being, the laws of nature, are constantly pressing in 
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upon the race with that patient but indomitable in- 
sistence which as effectually commands ultimate obe- 
dience as though the great God had sent forth his fiat 
saying not, ‘“Thou shalt not kill,’ but ‘‘Thou canst not 
kill.” These laws of our being bend for the individ- 
ual, but they do not break. They are like the flexible 
piles of a wharf which give somewhat at the impact 
of a boat, but inexorably press it back into its berth 
again. 

If these things are true with respect to the laws of 
the material universe, they are equally true with respect 
to spiritual and moral law. We are still to an extent 
fatalists with our fathers but our fatalism has taken 
on the aspect of a greater freedom, notwithstanding 
the certainty, in the minds of some of us, of the ulti- 
mate issue. While our fathers believed that they were 
subject to the moral dictation of a changeable Provi- 
dence, who could be angered and pacified, we are now 
beginning at last to believe that this dictator lies con- 
cealed in the unescapable law of evolution. Its physi- 
cal aspect is, ‘‘Thou shalt get for thy service a perfect 
body and a perfect brain.” Its moral aspect is, ‘‘“Thou 
shalt not forever sin.’’ ‘There is no escaping the law. 
It has patiently brought men thus far up out of sav- 
agery. It will send men on, I believe, inevitably into 
the likeness of the image of God. It is fatalism, if you 
like. I believe that we cannot escape it. The law is 
written in the clod from whence we sprang. It is at- 
tested by the whole past history of the human race; 
and, unless God ceases to be God, unless man ceases to 
be man, unless the universe we know surrenders the 
qualities which all human research and science have 
ascribed to it, the law will hold good also in the future. 

This is the new fatalism given us by the law of evo- 
lution. It is the dictation of no fickle master. It does 
not arbitrarily assign some to salvation and some to 
perdition. It takes up the whole human race, and 
sweeps it on to its full fruition. Perhaps our wills are 
bound as tightly, more tightly, than they would be bound 
under the régime of a fickle dictator. But our shackles 
are of the sort to which none but the imbecile would 
refuse joyful surrender; for it all means that our path 
of least resistance is not downward, as all the old sys- 
tems infer, but upward. 

As for the freedom which remains to us under the 
newer conception, it is a vastly different thing from the 
freedom which our old systems allowed to men. Under 
the old order our wills were subject to frequent total 
eclipse by a greater will. Providence took the ordering 
of events at times completely out of human hands. 
As parents used to take their angry children and break 
their wills, presumably for their own good, so the heav- 
enly Father was thought to treat us. A new theory 
of education has sprung up since Froebel, however. 
Children in the ideal home are not robbed of their self- 
assertion and initiative, their wills are not broken, but 
good influences are thrown around them in order that 
in time they may of their own volition choose the better 
and discard the worse. The assertion of the will of the 
parent is just as strong as before, the difference in the 
character of the training being that, in the latter in- 
stance, a flabby and broken-down will is not regarded 
as a sign of good character.or good training. It is the 
well-directed and intelligent, virile will that argues 
strength of character and future success in life. 

Such, we are coming to see, is the kind of moral free- 
dom that awaits us in the world. We cannot believe 


that a divine Providence stoops to the position of a ° 


tyrannical pedagogue. Our judgment is left free to 
choose as we like: our wills are left free to act as we 
like. No special miracle will be wrought to seize us 
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and hold us back from doing the wrong which our child- 
ish tastes desire. We are left free to choose our own 
injury or our own salvation. Nevertheless, an influ- 
ence is thrown about us that urges us to an intelligent 
choice. The laws of physical nature furnish us data 
for judgment. They enwrap us with a beneficent influ- 
ence, just as truly as a wise parent surrounds the child 
with influences which do not rob it of all will and per- 
sonal choice, but which make choice intelligent and the 
will healthy. 

We could not have adopted this conception of moral 
freedom until we had been given the doctrine of evo- 
lution. The old conception was that of human free- 
dom intermittently snuffed out. This involved the 
supernatural intervention of God.Once evolution was 
accepted, and the-doctrine of undeviating law estab- 
lished, there could be no miracle, no periodic snuffing 
out of human will. The will could simply be played upon 
and influenced and ultimately compelled by the forces of 
physical and moral nature. This influencing of the 
will is no doubt just as effective as its compulsion. It 
as indeed a form of compulsion, ultimately; but it is 
a compulsion that springs, as it were, from the quality 
of the body and soul and world themselves. It arises 
from within as truly as from without. It is what mod- 
erns call the immanent God, and what an ancient prophet 
called the still, small voice. 

The newer thought about God ceases to regard him 
as a meddlesome, benevolent tyrant, ruling by fiat. 
The newer thought about man does not liken him to 
a mouse in a cat’s paw. A healthy, self-directed will. 
which answers intelligently to the pressure of outer 
environment through the answering growth of inner 
intelligence and judgment is a thing profoundly differ- 
ent from a will whose prerogatives are now and again 
usurped by a higher paternalistic power. Upon the 
will itself two such methods of government would have 
utterly antipodal effects. One would mean its strength- 
ening and development as a proper and necessary ele- 
ment in the structure of character. The other would 
mean its elimination, in which case Nirvana is the only 
thing left for us, and Nirvana is literally defined as the 
“blowing out,’’ or extinguishment of the soul. 

Our conclusion is that we are really free so long as 
we are willing to take the consequences of our freedom. 
We may sell our souls for gold if we like. Men may 
envy us if we do, and we have no other punishment than 
the fires of internal torment,—not infernal torment 
in the sense that they are reserved for a later time or 
place. We simply have the consciousness of having 
seared and injured the fabric of our own character, we 
have put ourselves behind in the race. 

Is this not enough for us? To be dishonest when 
we could be honest, to be cowardly when we could be 
heroic, to be sick when we could be well, to be weak 
when we could be strong, to be miserly when we could 
be generous,—a man could fear no greater perdition 
than this. 

Surely we need no signs and miracles to convince 
us of God. If it were utterly proven that there is no 
God, then, such is the benevolent character of the world, 
and the promptness of the soul in answering to the 
world’s kindly influence, men would fall to worshipping 
the goodness of the rocks and trees, and fall down in 
reverence before the divine qualities of their own souls. 
It is no wonder that we regard these things as the proof, 
and the only necessary proof, of God. They are the 
manifestations of a divinity, a generous, wise, liberty- 
loving Soul, rising up through the rocks and trees and 
entering at last the human heart. 

FLATBUSH, L,I. 
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A Modern Psalm, 


BY L. F. HARMAN. 


Almighty Lord! how excellent is thy 
Name in all the earth! 


Thou fillest the world with the glories of 
Morning and the splendors of evening. 

Thou paintest the radiance of sky and 
Landscape, of the flower and sparkling dew. 
Thou dost clothe the hills with verdure, and the 
Rivers with silver and blue and gold. 

Thou fillest the evening with fleece of clouds. 
Thy censers swing in the far-off spaces, 

And thy stars light up the dome of night. 

Oh, how excellent is thy Name in Beauty! 


Infinite Reason! how excellent is thy 
Name in all the earth! 


Thou art the Mind and Thought of the zons. 
Thou givest thy thoughts to man, who thinketh 
Them over after thee. ; : 
Thou dost put wisdom in the hidden parts. 

The intelligence of the world is inspired 

By thy Presence and Reason. 

Life is an open book to thy all-seeing Eye. 
Thou knowest the thoughts of man perfectly. 
Oh, how excellent art thou in Wisdom! 


Almighty Power! how excellent is thy 
Name in all the earth! 


Thou didst lay the strong foundations of the world. 
Thou didst plant the everlasting hills. ; 
The deep sea thou holdest in thy Hand. 

Thou guidest the stars in their courses, 

And girdest the earth with thy power. 

Thy clouds move across the face of the world, 

And thy lightnings flame in the far-off skies. 

Thou dost break the heavy bonds of winter, 

And quench the thirsty drought of summer. 

Oh, how excellent is thy Name in Power! 


Eternal Love! how excellent is thy 
Name in all the earth! 


Thou lovest man with an everlasting love, 
Thou dost set him on high in thy favor. 

Thou fillest his days with joy and his nights 
With peace. 

According to-thy riches in Glory 

Thou dost supply his needs. His cup runneth 
Over. ‘Thy mercy and loving-kindness 

Are his shield and strength. His life is in thy 
Hand, and his soul is thy special care. 

Oh, how excellent art Thou in Love! 


Presidential Address at the Benares Theistic Conference.* 


BY PUNDIT S. N. SASTRI. 


Brethren—Let us commence to-day’s proceedings by 
thanking our heavenly Father for this our gathering. We 
have assembled here from the remotest parts of the coun- 
try, from the Punjab, from Central India, from the 
Southern Presidency, from Bombay, from Bengal, and 
from every part of the United Provinces. You are suf- 
ferers by coming here, yet you have come. Reflect what 
it is that has drawn you together. We say it is a com- 
mon cause. By common cause we mean community of 
ideas and opinions. But it is no mere community of 
ideas and opinions that has drawn us together. It is 
something deeper and sweeter than that. It is spirtual 
kinship, it is real brotherhood. By one spirit we have 
been formed into one family. It is the gathering of the 
children of the same Father. It is soul meeting with soul, 


*Abstract of an address reported in full in the Inquirer of London. 
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heart meeting with heart, in secret spiritual communion. 
And he who has brought us together is with us. Let 
us turn to him this day for light and strength and guid- 
ance. Let us seek his glory in what we shall say and dc 
in this fraternal gathering. 

The fact that we are holding a theistic conference at 
Kashi, a city of ancient renown, and seat and centre of 
orthodox Hindooism, indicates the great change that 
has already taken place in modern Hindoo thought. 
This sacred city is still redolent with the precious memory 
of a Bhaskrananda, a Tailanga Swami, and of many other 
saints of ancient Hindooism, and bears in its bosom 
numerous shrines, chhatras and maths, endowed by the 
piety of generations, and still resorted to by hundreds 
of devotees. Its splendid buildings, bordering upon the 
river, still bear mark of ancient Hindoo architecture, 
and fill our minds with wonder at the thought how this 
eternal city, after so many ravages of conquest and of 
ruthless vandalism, still hears witness to the tenacious 
vitality of Hindooism. ‘The very atmosphere of Benares, 
to this day, is full of ancient Hindoo ideas. Living here 
we are daily and hourly reminded of the past,— a past 
once great and glorious, but now vanishing like the de- 
clining sunlight lingering on a hill-top. 

This leads us to the consideration of the disintegrating 
effects of modern education, and of the present contact 
with Western civilization. The effects are visible in 
many directions, in material and industrial concerns, 
in political ideas, and in social life. But their influence 
is nowhere more serious or more far-reaching in its con- 
sequences than in the department of moral and spiritual 
ideals. The ancient spirituality of our race, for which 
we had justly acquired pre-eminence among the nations 
of the earth, is in danger of suffering irrevocable decline. 
The old religious ideas are fast losing their hold on the 
minds of men; and, as a consequence, the old spirituality 
that they once fostered is also declining. Thus the chan- 
nels through which flowed the old piety of the Hindoo 
race are in danger of drying up. 

No nation of unbelievers can achieve anything worthy 
or great. Every man or woman that strives for the vic- 
tory of a righteous cause or offers himself or herself for 
its service steps into the ground of faith. And whereso- 
ever there is lack of this faith—the faith in the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness—there is true atheism and there 
is no moral backbone. There may be a kind of light- 
hearted, frivolous, and flimsy citizenship, but no man- 
hood, That being my conviction, I am appalled at the 
prospect of this rapid secularization of our people; and 
I feel that I, a poor individual, with my humble powers, 
must strive my best to avert such a calamity. 

Let us also remember that there are many others who, 
along with us, are equally appalled by this rapid disin- 
tegration of the old spirituality of the race. They also 
are striving their best, though in different ways, for the 
preservation of that spirituality. I may classify them 
under two heads. 

First, there are those who are for keeping up the exist- 
ing forms of religion as they are. ‘‘Throw new spirit 
in the current forms,’”’ say they, ‘‘and they will live.” 
Influenced by this hope, they try to give new rational 
interpretations for the current forms of idolatry, which, 
they think, will rehabilitate those forms in their ancient 
power and potency. 

How can you give these forms their old power and 
potency, their old inspiration, without restoring the in- 
tegrity and potency of those old ideas, and without also 
restoring the old social order in which they were evolved? 

With the disintegration of the root ideas of life, and 
also of the present social order, the current forms will 
surely, necessarily, and inevitably pass away. 
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Almost the same thing can be said with regard to the 
line of action pursued by a second class of thinkers, who 
are for reviving old forms. ‘‘Push back the people,” 
say they, ‘‘to the old Vedic times, and try to restore the 
old spirituality of the race.’’ 

The earnestness of men may temporarily revive some 
old forms; but, without the old living ideas behind them 
and the old social life to support them, they are sure to 
become meaningless and unreal in course of time, to be 
cast away by a future generation of reformers. 

Under the altered circumstances of modern civiliza- 
tion, religion, to be real and spiritually effective, must 
needs imbibe and assimilate the principles that character- 
ize modern civilization. Briefly speaking, in order to 
be able to influence the onward march of the human 
mind at the present time it should be characterized by 
four leading traits. 

First, it should be characterized by liberty,—by the 
unhindered freedom of the human soul in quest of truth 
and in the pursuit of righteousness. : 

Secondly, it should be characterized by rationality. It 
should have no conflict with human reason. 

Thirdly, it should be characterized by universality; 
for, if religion be ultimately based on a revelation of the 
Parama Purusha (the Supreme Being) to the human 
soul, that revelation cannot be partial and sectional, made 
only to a single race or country. 

Fourthly, it should be characterized by spirituality. 
Whatever that coming faith may be, it should be pre- 
eminently a religion of conscience, and not of mere ex- 
ternal formalism or ceremonialism. 

Now, brethren, the religion of the Theistic Church 
which has drawn us together at this conference possesses 
those four characteristics. In the first place it is based 
not upon authority, but upon independence. It is 
consistent with the utmost freedom of the human soul. 
It does not bind itself to any particular scripture or any 
particular guru, but freely accepts whatever is true in 
any scripture or any guru. It is essentially progressive, 
never fettering itself with infallible or immovable creeds 
and dogmas. It is not a stagnant pool dammed up by 
authority ages ago, but a living and running stream 
bearing life and health for unborn generations. 

Secondly, this religion of the Theistic Church is also 
a religion of rationality. It has no conflict with human 
reason. ‘The discoveries of modern science, the specu- 
lations of modern philosophy, the wide-spread influences 
of modern culture, everything tends to increase its volume 
and supplies it with accessories for effectively doing its 
work. 

Thirdly, our religion is also universal. We believe 
in the universality of divine revelation. The Divine 
Guide of man has not left himself without witness among 
any race. Of course his revelation is gradual, but evo- 
lutionary, ascending in a rising scale from crude forms 
to more enlightened and spiritually elevating ones; but 
it is a fact of history that no race has been left without 
his guidance, without the breathing of his spirit as it were. 
These divine revelations have been treasured up through 
the utterances of sages and saints in the scriptures of the 
nations. Hence the religion of the Theistic Church han- 
dles all of them in a reverential spirit, and tries to draw 
spiritual sustenance from all. It marks the operation 
of the same spiritual laws, for instance, in Jesus of Naz- 
areth, in Sakya Muni of Kapilavastu, in Mohammed of 
Arabia, and in other great teachers of humanity. With 
regard to the kinship with the Divine it does not make 
distinction between Aryan and non-Aryan, between Jew 
and Gentile, between Christian and heathen, and between 
Moslem and Kaffir. It is universal brotherhood by 
divine adoption. 
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Fourthly, the religion of the Theistic Church is pre- 
eminently spiritual. The Parama Purusha whom it 
worships is a Spirit, the soul that worships him is also 
a spirit, the worship that it pays is also a spiritual offer- 
ing. Its heaven is spiritual, its hell is spiritual, its sin and 
atonement are also spiritual. In short, the religion of the 
Theistic Church is essentially a religion of conscience. 
Its God is not enthroned in yonder skies or in a place called 
heaven, but is living in the soul, as a silent witness of 
its conscience. 

Being thus endowed, this theism, which we have come 
here to celebrate, is eminently fitted to take its place as 
the future religion of emancipated mankind. 

But its definition is not yet complete. Let me try 
to characterize it a little by contrast also. It is not 
that esoteric philosophy which ran like a secret vein below 
popular forms of faith in ancient India, in ancient Greece 
and Rome, latterly in Europe of the eighteenth century 
as a form of deism. It has drawn much of its sustenance 
from the Upanishads, but it is not the philosophy of 
the Upanishads. It is not mere philosophy, it is religion. 
It is not deism, it is theism. It believes in prayer, and 
bases its spiritual life upon it. Prayer may be justly 
regarded as the distinguishing line between deism and 
theism. ‘The faith of the Theistic Church, therefore, is not 
deism, but theism. But our theism is not the theism 
of ancient Judaism, of Mohammedanism, or current 
orthodox Christianity. The Parama Purusha, or Su- 
preme Being, whom we worship is not that anthropo- 
morphic and extra-cosmic being familiar to those forms 
of faith, who has his seat in a place called heaven and 
rules the world therefrom. He is immanent in matter 
and mind. He is a besetting Presence, within and with- 
out, behind and before. He is with us ‘‘to-day and to- 
morrow,” as the Upanishads say. He is immanent in 
matter and mind. Yet he is not that impersonal entity 
known to Vedantism as Brahman. He is Purusha, or 
a Person, all-knowing and all-wise, holding us in his 
embrace, and ordering everything for the good. Hecan be 
loved and adored, and in this love and adoration is religion. 

Thus it will be seen that the Theistic Church sides 
with the bhakti school rather than with the Vedantic 
school of pantheism. Its religion is the religion of love. 
But, though belonging to the bhakti school, we are yet 
very far from its popular accompaniments,—the doc- 
trines of incarnation and image worship. In the matter 
of bhaktz, or ardent love of God, we are followers of such 
masters as Nanak, Kabi Tukaram, and Chaitanya, but 
we differ from them in shunning incarnation, idolatry, 
and caste. In one sense every great man, every great 
teacher of humanity, is an incarnation of the Deity, 
—that is, a manifestation of the Divine Principle and 
an embodiment of divine energy,—but incarnation, 
in its popular sense, we reject as tending to limit the 
sense of the Infinite and to clothe the sayings and doings 
of frail man with infallibility. Idolatry also we object 
to because it tends to remove religion from the sphere 
of the conscience to that of external observances, and 
also because it fosters incorrect moral and _ spiritual 
ideals, and thereby dooms the mind to spiritual dark- 
ness. Caste we abjure because it is based upon the denial 
of human brotherhood. Thus our religion, though a 
natural evolution of the bhaktz: movements of this coun- 
try, and resembling them in its main spiritual aspects, has 
original features of its own, for which it is for the time 
being unpopular. Men’s notions about religion in this 
country are intimately associated with image worship, 
with authority, and with rules of caste. It has been 
justly remarked that popular religion in India is more 
social than spiritual, consisting more of the punctilious 
observances of caste rules than of rules of moral conduct. 
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Then we must take into account the fact that the Hindoos 
of India, like the Chinese, are most conservative with 
regard to the acceptance of new ideas. The social sys- 
tem under which they live is not favorable to the exer- 
cise of independent judgment. Their caste system has 
all along proved to be an impregnable iron wall against 
the inroads of new ideas. Buddhism did beat in vain 
against this iron wall till it agreed to live only by com- 
promise. Mohammedanism, with its fire and sword 
succeeded in seven centuries in converting only a fifth 
of the vast population, whereas Christianity, backed by 
the ruling power and propagated by numerous agencies, 
has affected but the outer fringe of that population in 
four hundred years. Its progress has also been checked 
by that iron wall. In a country like this it is but nat- 
ural that a creed like that of the Theistic Church should 
make but slow progress. 

But let us inquire if there be other causes leading to 
the unpopularity of the Theistic Church. I shall state 
what I have heard from outside critics, and shall leave 
you, brethren, to reflect upon them. The main cause 
of the unpopularity of theism in India, specially of the 
Brahmo-Somaj in Northern India, is the impression that 
has gone abroad that Indian theism is another form of 


Christianity. The Brahmo’s God is the Christian God, the . 


same extra-cosmic being spoken of in the Bible: the 
Brahmo’s religious ideals are Christian ideals, and his 
leader unto salvation is Jesus Christ—say these critics, 
and they turn away from us. I think there is some 
ground for such an impression. Many of our promi- 
nent men have professed extraordinary reverence for 
Jesus, some of them going so far as to call themselves 
his disciples. Following these teachers, many of the 
younger generation also have borne testimony to their 
indebtedness to Christ and Christianity. Thus inside the 
church there is an undercurrent of personal regard for 
the founder of Christianity,—a sentiment in which all 
the sections have not shared, and to which some of them 
even object. Then again the above-mentioned popular 
impression has been further strengthened by the fact 
that theistic journals belonging to almost all sections, with 
the exception of Adi Brahmo-Somaj, quote freely from 
Christian papers, and depend largely for their inspiration 
on Christian writers, as if there were nothing in our 
national treasury of thoughts worth showing to the 
Western races. And to all this add the fact that during 
the last few years we have shown greater disposition to 
cultivate the friendship of the Unitarians in England 
than to unite with any class among our own people; and 
it is no wonder that outside critics should be led to infer 
that the theists of India turn to the West, and West alone, 
for inspiration and guidance. 

But let not our position be misunderstood in this re- 
spect. We give the fullest scope to these personal prefer- 
ences. We act on the principle, in our father’s house 
there are many mansions; there is room in our church 
for the Yogi or the Bhakta or the Karmi, for the lover of 
the Rishis or of Christ or of Mohammed. As there are 
theists who sit at the feet of the prophet of Nazareth, 
there are theists who have never opened their soul to 
Christian influences, and who draw their inspiration 
mainly from our Rishis and our scriptures alone. As 
some turn to Jesus, others turn to the great Sakya Muni 
for lessons of wisdom and true spirituality. Nay, there 
are men among us who look upon the prophet of Arabia 
as an ideal of spiritual integrity. We follow in this 
respect the well-known Roman Catholic principle,— 
“‘In things essential unity, in things non-essential liberty, 
in all things charity.’’ And that should be our guiding 
principle, so that we may secure union and co-operation 
in our general aims. 
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I belong to a family whose dwelling-place is this world, 
whose father is the Parama Purusha, whose inheritance 
is the scriptures of all nations, whose elder brothers are 
the Rishis of India and the lovers of God among all na- 
tions, and whose final destiny is union with the Parama 
Purusha. 

After having candidly confessed our weakness, let me 
turn to the question of propagation. Here we are faced 
by the fundamental question, Is theism to live as a per- 
vasive influence or as a militant church? Many ideas may 
live, germinate, and spread without any orgazization 
behind them to push them on. Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution, for instance, has spread itself far and wide, has 
entered into every region of thought, without any organi- 
zation behind it to propagate it, or without any body 
of missionaries to carry its light forward. Will theism 
live and propagate itself like that, as the esoteric philos- 
ophies of ancient India, of ancient Greece and Rome did 
once propagate themselves? The plain answer to that 
question is that modern theism, at least the theism we 
profess and practice, is no mere theory, with which the 
intellect alone is concerned : it involves principles of action, 
which require personal contact and active combination 
of individuals similarly disposed to enforce them. 

About this let there be no doubt and let there be no 
shirking of responsibility. Add to this the consideration 
that every reformatory religion, in the history of the 
world, has also been a missionary religion. Buddhism 
arose out of non-missionary Hindooism as a reforming 
body, and it promptly became a missionary religion; 
Christianity arose out of non-progressive Judaism, and 
it tried to carry its banner far and wide; Mohamme- 
danism rose out of non-missionary Arabian idolatry, and 
it tried to carry the fire of its new faith unto the remotest 
parts of the world. That has been a fact of history. 
Now the question is, Has modern theism any reformatory 
mission? Who will say it has not? ‘Then of necessity it 
must agree to live as a propagandist faith. It can live 
and prosper and be effective only through propagation. 
Lack of enthusiasm in this respect means agreeing to die. 

Therefore let me conclude by urging upon you, brethren, 
the necessity for our combining to propagate our faith 
with renewed vigor. Time has come when you should 
all combine to rescue our cause from its condition of 
weakness and decline by infusing new spirit into the body 
itself, by combined and earnest prayer, by forgetting 
petty differences in the presence of great interests, by 
once more creating a spirit of self-sacrifice among our 
members, by taking active measures for increasing the 
present missionary body and by training new workers, 
by once more carrying the light far and wide, and by 
renewing your exertions in all directions in the spirit of 
the familiar saying, ‘‘A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together.””’ We have arrived at a critical point of 
time when a new revival of the whole movement is needed. 
There are signs of awakening of the national mind in all 
directions. A nation is rising, new aspirations are taking 
possession of the Indian mind. In spite of the rooted 
conservatism of our people, we are moving on, shaking off 
the old fetters. ‘The awakened masses are like persons 
carried forward by a stream, trying to clutch at every- 
thing that offers a hope of deliverance. There is want 
of true leadership in the path of reform. If there ever 
was a time for a reforming body like ours, the time is 
come now. Will you lag behind at such an important 
time, surrendering to others the work that God gave you 
to perform? No: let every heart present here look up to 
God and say, No. Let us not separate without a resolve 
in every individual breast to do everything that lies in 
his or her power to promote a revival of the cause: Yes, 
a revival is necessary. Take heart, never despair. Be- 
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lieve me, I once more repeat, we are in safe hands. An 
all-wise Providence is taking care of us, and always be- 
friending our humble endeavors. Strengthened by that 
conviction, let us join shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, 
and press on to the goal that lies before us. 


Geoed News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D, 


Inferno XXIV. 


For sitting upon down 
Or under quilt, one cometh not to fame 
Withouten which whoso his life consumes 
Such vestige leaveth of himself on earth 
As smoke in air or in the water foam. 
And therefore raise thee up, o’ercome the anguish 
With spirit that o’ercometh every battle, 
If with its heavy body it sink not. 
—Longfellow’s Translation 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 13, 1906. 

I see several thousand travellers from the North to 
Florida here, and later in the season I see them coming 
back again. Almost all of them stay over a day. ‘Thir- 
teen out of twenty-five of them expect to hear in the 
Senate or in the House something like Mr. Webster’s 
reply to Hayne or something like Charles Sumner’s 
speech which was the evil inspiration to Mr. Brooks. 

On the other hand the House of Representatives and 
the Senate are two working bodies numbering more than 
four hundred persons all told, who are among the hard- 
est worked men in the world. They have the business 
of a country which covers one-ninth part of the land of 
the world. In this business they have to attend to the 
paying of the pension of some old soldier in North Da- 
kota or to the question whether there should be a bridge 
across some navigable stream in Oregon, and at the same 
time we are exhorting them to take care of the negroes 
on the upper Congo. 

Most of these four hundred men, therefore, are not 
enthusiasts about talk. I think that from my personal 
knowledge I could name fifty of them who are at their 
desks from seven o’clock in the morning till nine o’clock 
at night, giving instructions for immense correspondence, 
and among them feeling the pulse of this earth from the 
western cape of Alaska round the world to’ the eastern 
cape of North-eastern Siberia. 

So it happens, rather to the disgust of thirteen twenty- 
fifths of the tourists, that there are not a great many of 
what I call field days in either House or Senate. I 
should like to say in a parenthesis to those people within 
twenty miles of Boston, whom I am apt to call the kid- 
glove and patent-leather people, that in sixty years of 
listening life among all sorts and conditions of men I 
have never heard better. speaking or more thoughtful 
debating than I hear in one and another House of Congress 
to-day. It is all very well for those writers for the press 
whom Parton used to call the nine-dollar-a-week men to 
intimate every day that all the senators and all the rep- 
resentatives are fools, and that they know nothing com- 
pared with what people know in such an office as that of 
the New Padua Argus. But that is not the way in which 
an average listener like me is impressed by a great debate 
on the floor of either House. 

Last Friday we happened to have a field day in the 
Senate, and, as our old school friend used to say in Latin, 
‘‘My mind disposes me”’ to give a column of the Register 
to an account of a field day. 

My service in the Senate requires but a short period 
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at the beginning of the session. But on this occasion 
I sat in the Senate Chamber gladly almost all the time 
between quarter before eleven and half-past five in the 
afternoon. During most of that time four-fifths of the 
senators were in attendance. 

The Senate had sat late the afternoon before, and had 
then not adjourned, but taken a ‘‘recess’’ till eleven ’ 
o’clock Friday morning. The hour for the daily session 
is generally twelve. But for good reasons the Senate 
determined to meet at eleven. The reader need not 
bother himself about the reason for this ‘‘recess’’ in place 
of a formal adjournment. Enough to say that they 
were good reasons, and that, when the Senate met at 
eleven on Friday morning, the meeting stood on the record 
as a continuation of the meeting of: Thursday. I pre- 
sented myself at quarter of eleven to take the place which 
precedent or etiquette would require of me in opening 
the meeting with prayer. But I found that the prece- 
dents and etiquettes did not require this service till twelve. 
So I sat in my place and was able to hear the end of the 
meeting of Thursday. 

It was given almost wholly to the close of the speech 
of Mr. Beveridge of Indiana, one of the most interesting 
members of the Senate. He is one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the Senate. He is an admirable speaker, an 
accomplished scholar, is one of half a dozen men in the 
Senate who has been round the world, and a man who 
is apt to take the wide view instead of the narrow view 
of the occasion in hand. In the present affair Mr. 
Beveridge is a leader in form as well as in fact, for he 
is chairman of the Committee on Territories, and as such 
he had the charge of the bill for admitting the State of 
Oklahoma and the State of Arizona into the Union. 
Observe, my dreamy friend, who on his sofa in Weiss- 
nicht-wo is working out the difference between personality 
and individuality, that in this case Oklahoma as a new 
State is to unite the territories of Oklahoma and the 
“civilized Indians,’ while Arizona is to unite the terri- 
tory of Arizona and that of New Mexico. Observe that 
the House has passed the bill providing for such union; 
that is to.say, providing for the admission of these two 
new States into the Union. Observe, if you can bring 
your mind to it, that the Constitution of the United 
States provides for the admission of new States into the 
Union. 

Now, the House of Representatives has sent to the 
Senate a bill providing for these two new States. And, 
if the Senate passes this bill, every person from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, within the territory 
of what we used to call the United States, six, seven, 
or eight million square miles, as you please to count it, 
will become a citizen with the full rights. of a citizen. 
The District of Alaska and the islands of the Hawaiian 
group and the people of the District of Columbia are 
the only people left outside who have not the right, 
for instance, to vote for President or to become Senators 
in Congress. 

Now in the first hour of our Field Day last Friday, as 
I have said, Mr. Beveridge was closing his great speech 
introducing the House Bill. Observe that Mr. Beveridge 
had already spoken at length the day before. He had 
now a half hour or more in which to resume the leading 
points of his argument, and to make his eager appeal as 
a man who was speaking for the welfare of the nation, 
and was not speaking in the interests of any particular 
State, sect, or party. 

Mr. Beveridge is often spoken of as first orator in the 
Senate, in the old-fashioned sense of the word ‘‘orator.”’ 
The words come at his command on the instant when 
he bids them: he knows what he is talking about, and he 
does not trip himself up in his eagerness. In this case 
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he had the responsibility of a young man speaking to 
men whose average age was twenty years in advance of 
his. He had confided to him the management of a meas- 
ure involving results of the first importance for the 
twentieth century. 

As an old stager I should say, perhaps, that the only 
fault in Mr. Beveridge’s oratory is that at times he is 
too much in earnest. To old men like me who hear with 
difficulty he is sometimes unintelligible because he speaks 
so fast and so earnestly that it seems as if he did not 
care whether you understood him or no. But he is 
dead in earnest: that is a great thing in a public speaker. 
It is no fault that he walks from desk to desk, that he 
now points to the map, that he now claps his hands, 
that he turns to A or B or C or D, whose opinion is 
important. ‘‘True eloquence does not consist in 
speech.” 

On Friday he was cut short too soon at three minutes 
of twelve, when the Thursday Senate adjourned to meet 
again as the Friday Senate at twelve. 

The Vice-President tapped on the table with his ivory 
hammer. I read a few verses from the first chapter of 
Deuteronomy, and offered our prayer, we hurried through 
an ocean or two of what is called routine business, begin- 
ning with the Shoshonee Reservation, and rattling things 
through as none but he who sees them knows, perhaps 
for half an hour, when the Senate of Friday resumed 
the consideration of the Arizona and Oklahoma Bill. 
This was perhaps at half-past twelve. At half-past five 
the voting on twenty different questions was over. By 
a majority of two the Arizona and New Mexico part of 
the bill had been struck out, and the bill ‘‘as amended”’ 
had been sent back to the House. 

Now in all this time, by a decision arrived at by the Sen- 
ate some days ago, each speech was limited to ten minutes. 
What I call a field day is this, that in the six hours’ de- 
bate we had the chance to hear Messrs. Foraker, Du- 
bois, Spooner, Nelson, Teller, Hansborough, Gallinger, 
Heyburn, Clark of Wyoming, Carter, Newlands, Mc- 
Cumber, Fulton, Smoot, Burrowes, Clarke of Montana. 
Mr. Beveridge then closed in an appeal, passionate, but 
not too passionate,—‘‘Mr. President, as we who support 
this measure began with a national note, so we shall 
close with a national note.’ And so he did close, and 
then the voting began on those points on which there 
was any question. In the mean time Mr. Beveridge had 
been watchfully caring for his baby bill, had accepted for 
the committee many amendments, had explained or 
introduced, if it were necessary, many more. Acting 
first as Committee of the Whole, and then in the familiar 
form returning to the subject and acting on the ques- 
tions involved again, the Senate had accepted a large 
number of amendments. ‘The theory is that a bill is to 
be made as acceptable to its friends as possible before any 
essential amendments are attempted which they do not 
approve. But it became evident, as the voting and dis- 
cussion went on, that the committee was not to have its 
own way through and through. On an amendment to 
Section Fifth, that one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars should be appropriated for the election provided 
in the act, the yeas and nays were ordered. The amend- 
ment was rejected by a vote of forty to thirty-one 

This vote does not show the full attendance in the 
Senate. Nine gentlemen were present who were paired 
with as many absentees, so that at this critical vote 
eighty senators, more or less, proved to be in their seats. 
Practically this vote was considered as ominous, if not 
decisive. By successive votes, some of which were taken 
by yeas and nays, it became evident that Arizona and 
New Mexico would have to wait. At one critical vote 
the majority was thirteen for striking out everything re- 
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ferring to those territories. As I said, the bill as amended 


- was passed and was sent back to the House. 


There are, of course, many questions of detail which 
enter into every man’s consideration of his duty in so 
broad a question: the question of race becomes impor- 
tant when you are dealing with one territory of Spaniards, 
one of ‘‘civilized Indians,’’ and one of white men. You 
have also Indians who are called uncivilized Indians. 
You have detail questions of boundary. You have ques- 
tions of historical prejudices. 

At bottom, indeed, you have the question of present 
necessities as compared with future necessities. If 
I were artfully disposed, I could take one-half of the read- 
ers of this line and could bring them to assent to the prop- 
osition that what we need most in legislation is a care- 
ful and watchful attention to present conditions, that 
we ‘‘must not discount the future,’ that men are sent 
to Congress to act for the necessities of to-day and to meet 
the difficulties of to-day, that men are too ready to put 
things off to the future. Yet I could meet to-morrow 
those same readers, if I had not made them commit 
themselves, and they should say that a great legislator 
is he who forecasts the future, that man’s first duty is 
for the posterity for whom he is responsible, and that, 
unless he can do this, he must not come to Congress. 
At bottom, in the present case, each of these two posi- 
tions had to be considered. Do you mean to trust the 
future of Arizona and New Mexico to what Mr. Douglas 
called ‘‘squatter sovereignty,” or do you mean to let well 
enough alone and to trust to 1930 the decision of 1930? 
When a State is once admitted into the Union, the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to regulate its affairs is 
very severely limited. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is only one way by which more power can be 
obtained, and that is by waiting on the Lord in confi- 
dence, in obedience, and in patience.—Rev. W. Y. Fuller- 


ton. 
sz 


It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every place 
as if you meant to spend your life there, never omitting an 
opportunity of doing a kindness or speaking a true word 
or making a friend.— John Ruskin. 


a 


Learn that to love is the one way to know 
Of God or man; it is not love received 
That maketh the man to know the inner life 
Of them that love him: his own love bestowed shall do it. 
— Jean Ingelow. 
as 


I cannot understand why those who have given them- 
selves up to God and his goodness are not always cheer- 
ful; for what possible happiness can be equal to that? 
No accidents or imperfections which may happen ought 
to have power to trouble them, or to hinder their looking 
upward.—Saint Francis de Sales. 

ad 
PRAYER. 

Father, we thank thee that thou hast given us each 
day a newer revelation of thyself. We thank thee that 
thou hast made us free, yet under the compelling in- 
fluence of a kindly universe. We thank thee that thou 
hast given us the greatest salvation men could have,— 
the upward tendency. Amen. 
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The Defiant Chinese. 


The “Chinese Awakening,” which has 
of late been a regular feature of the Eu- 
ropean and the American press, seems to 
be coming with a vengeance. That this is 
not mere conjecture was clearly shown in 
the unusually frank and outspoken state- 
ments which Yin Chang, the Chinese am- 
bassador in Berlin, recently gave out to a 
correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
portions of which were cabled to this coun- 
try. The full interview translated from the 
German is herewith presented :-— 

“What does your excellency think of the 
American boycott and the present situation 
in general in China?” asked the correspon- 
dent. 

“T think,” replied the ambassador, “that 
they are simply the foreboding of coming 
events in China. Things cannot, and will 
not, continue as they have been. China as 
a whole has learned the lesson, from the 
political and military events of recent years, 
that complete reform in all departments 
is a vital matter for the kingdom if it wishes 
to maintain its independence.” 

“What does your excellency mean by ‘all 
departments’? Is China to be completely 
remodelled according to European stan- 
dards?” 

“By no means,—at least not immediately. 
We shall adopt and assimilate everything 
from the West which we consider worth 
having, but by so doing we have no inten- 
tion of eliminating any of the national 
characteristics of our people which we con- 
sider equally good. On the contrary, I 
hope that the reforms will but serve to 
strengthen and develop our national Chinese 
traits.” 

“Does your excellency think that the army 
and the navy will be called upon to ward 
off the powers and their unsought advice, 
so as to preserve the integrity of the king- 
dom?” 

“Who knows?” answered Yin Chang. “We 
hope it will not be necessary. But, should 
it come to such a point, China will surprise 
the world in this respect, as she already has 
in so many other respects.’ 

“Do you consider China’s army and navy 
strong enough to meet such an emergency ?” 

“Certainly,” said the ambassador. “I 
am convinced that we would be equal to the 
oceasion. Europe has been surprised at 
Japan’s prowess, and I am sure that China 
has an even greater surprise in store for her. 
I am myself an officer in the army, and have 
made an especial study of China’s army in 
comparison with the armies of the other 
powers. And I can only say, I have no fears 
for China. Our soldiers are physically the 
equals of the European soldiers. The kind 
of men we get from the north of China are, 
in my opinion, not inferior, physically, even 
to the Prussian guard itself. The men of 
northern China,” continued the ambassador, 
“‘are known for their sobriety, honesty, cour- 
ageousness, and obedience and devotion to 
their officers. And our people have one 
enormous advantage over the European 
troops: they have no nerves! All travellers 
will tell you that the Chinese endure physi- 
cal pain or mental distress with equal in- 


especial advantages. 
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difference and with the greatest self-control. 
I am sure that there is absolutely no fear 
of a panic among trained Chinese troops 
when under fire. They will stand anything.” 

“Ves, but how are they fitted as re- 
gards military technique?” interrupted the 
correspondent. 

“Remarkably well,” replied the ambas- 
sador. ‘Our artillery and infantry are both 
first-class. And our cavalry is quite equal 
to any of the demands of modern warfare. 
You ought to read the reports in the English 
papers about the great Chinese manceuvres 
last fall. Foreign military attachés and news- 
paper correspondents went there expecting 
to find that the whole thing would be a 
gigantic farce But what they really saw 
has made these same good people thought- 
ful.” 

“And the navy?” 

“The navy is for the present a side issue. 
For the first problem will be to preserve the 
integrity of the Chinese kingdom against en- 
croachments by land. War on the sea would 
be a secondary matter. Furthermore, the 
quality of the marine corps is as high as that 
of the army.” 

“But it costs money to maintain an army 
and navy, your excellency.”’ 

“We have money enough. China has four 
hundred million inhabitants. What would 
be even a billion dollars to them! Besides 
the question is one of vital importance to 
China, and money must not, and will not, 
be a consideration.” 

“Granted that China is in a position to 
assert herself against the foreigners, what 
reforms would be most undertaken?” asked 
the correspondent. 

“Naturally, I cannot answer that ques- 
tion very, definitely now,” said the am- 
bassador. ‘But, I should judge, matters of 
finance and currency as well as a revision 
of the tariff and internal taxation would be 
the first to call for attention, so as to put 
the country on a sound economic basis. 
There would follow the opening up of China 
by means of railroads and other kinds of 
transportation, and the utilization of the 
natural resources of the country by in- 
creasing the trade with foreign nations. 
These seem to me the most important.” 

“China would, then, not shut itself up from 
other nations ?”’ 

“Quite the contrary. We desire a brisk 
trade with the other countries, but the 
powers must not try to establish them- 
selves in China and force us to give them 
I will frankly admit 
that we are most favorably inclined to those 
nations which do not try to found colonies 
in China. Austria, for instance, has never 
made such an attempt, and will therefore 
have the best chances with us.” 

“What does your excellency think about 
the disturbing news of a hostile uprising of 
the masses against the foreigners?” 

“In this case I must beg leave to sus- 
pend judgment, but I will say that the 
blame is not on the side of the Chinese. 
For more than a century the most sacred 
feelings of our people have been ruthlessly 
disregarded and wounded. Naturally there 
came finally a reaction, with all the un- 
pleasant occurrences of which Europe is now 
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complaining. ‘The foreigners are themselves 
to blame.” : 

“Does your excellency refer to any one 
especial thing?” 

“Ves, I blame the missionaries most of 
all for the Chinese hostility toward for- 
eigners. You can judge for yourself if it 
must not offend our sentiments when a 
missionary comes and tries to convert us 
either by persuasion or force to what he 
calls his religion. Other feelings in the 
matter are not taken into account at all. 
Our ancestor worship and the teachings of 
Confucius are sacred and dear to us through 
centuries of adherence to them. If there 
is anything better and higher, we are willing 
to learn it and accept it. But the people 
who bring it to us must be the right kind 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries must 
not quarrel with each other and run a race 
for souls. |The missionaries invade the 
provinces, annoy the peasants, who cling to 
the belief of their fathers, and, when they are 
repulsed by these peasants, they become more 
insistent, incite family strife and dissatisfac- 
tion among the people, until at last the ex- 
asperated peasants lay violent hands upon 
them. Then the missionaries appeal to their 
respective governments, which often, against 
their will, yield to the pressure of over- 
zealous subjects at home, and espouse the 
cause of the missionaries, and force the 
Chinese government to punish the outraged 
offenders. And this is repeated hundreds— 
nay, thousands—of times all over the king- 
dom, so that all through the country the 
feeling which expresses itself in open revolt 
against all foreigners is intensely bitter.” 

“Does your excellency think there will 
be another Boxer uprising?” 

“T hope not. ‘The foreign powers will not 
be so dictatorial toward China as formerly 
The Chinese boycott of American goods in 
China has led the American government 
to repeal the unpleasant ruling against 
Chinese emigration. The Chinese will com- 
pel the recognition of their national feeling 
among the other nations also,” 

“Does your excellency really mean all 
other nations, or will China not treat Japan, 
for instance, differently?” 

“Hardly. The national party, which is 
so active now, and which has met with such 
eminent success, demands ‘China for the 
Chinese.’ They want a Japanese China 
just as little as they want an English or 
a Russian China. The Chinese dragon, which 
has been sleeping so long, has been tickled 
by the foreigners until he has awakened, 
He is still heavy with sleep; but, if, some 
day, meddlesome people come to grief, it 
cannot be helped. The Chinese dragon, 
once thoroughly aroused, will not go to sleep 
again.” 

“What you say, excellency, sounds rather 
alarming to European ears!” 

“But it will not be if Europe keeps its 
blood cool. In such an upheaval as is tak- 
ing place in China now things do not always 
go smoothly. If the powers will but bring 
themselves to the realization that China 
is only looking after her own interests, and 
will work for her reconstruction in the 
modern sense of the word, then they will not 
allow themselves to be confused by this ery, 


———— 
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but, on the contrary, will assist China in 


carrying out this work of civilization.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


The Church and the Press.* 


BY J. S. WILLISON. 


I have been asked to discuss the relations 
between the pulpit and the press, and parti- 
cularly to consider how these relations may 
be improved in order that each may be more 
influential for the moral betterment of the 
community and the general interest of the 
Commonwealth. Possibly upon each side 
there is frequent misjudgment and mis- 
understanding. Pope said that the life of a 
writer was a warfare upon earth, and, while 
that may be true of the Church as well, 
smoother speech and a serener spirit moder- 
ate its counsels and characterize its activi- 
ties. The press is of this world, not too cer- 
tain of its reward here and less certain of 
its reward hereafter. It is still the fact, 
however, that over a wide range of interests 
and activities the press and the Church are 
natural and intimate coworkers. 

It is said that, when Mark Twain desired 
to obtain the parental consent to his engage- 
ment with the woman he desired to make 
his wife, he said to his prospective father-in- 
law, ‘Judge, have you noticed anything be- 
tween Liv’ and me?” ‘The judge had not 
noticed anything in particular. ‘‘Then,”’ 
said Mark, ‘“‘you will if you keep your eyes 
- open.” So, if we keep our eyes open, we 
can discover very intimate relations between 
the press and the pulpit. In the whole field 
of public morals we are fellow-workers. In 
the exposure and denunciation of commer- 
cial fraud, financial brigandage, violence, in- 
humanity, and every form of public ill-doing, 
the press generally is active, earnest, honest, 
and insistent. In the whole field of social 
reform and toward all organized movements 
for increase of human comfort, whether 
through better sanitation, better housing, 
better provision for the healing of the sick 
and the care of the afflicted, the press is the 
eager and active ally of humanitarians, re- 
formers, physicians, and scientists. It is 
forever the echo of the voice crying in the 
wilderness and the sympathetic spokesman 
of the social and economic prophets who 
have some new thing for the healing and 
strengthening of mankind. But the press is 
not a religious agency, and it is not fair that 
it should be held to the practice of a virtue 
which it does not profess or judged by stand- 
ards to which it does not subscribe. We 
may apply to the pursuit of the journalist 
only the tests which we apply to any other 
secular calling, and, if we discover courage, 
honesty, and capacity, he has proved his 
title to the good will and confidence of his 
fellows. 

The yellow journal has not made its con- 
stituency: the constituency has made the 
yellow journal. It will not survive when the 
conditions in which it thrives have passed 
away; and, with all its crudeness and vicious- 
ness and ugliness, it carries a gleam of light 
into dark places, and reveals an upland where 


* From an address delivered before the Ruri-Decanal 
Chapter of Toronto, Canada. 
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there were the depths of gloom and the lower 
levels of filth and rottenness. ‘The respect- 
able buccaneers who plunder insurance com- 
panies, and corrupt legislatures lift their 


| garments with dainty hands when they get 


into the neighborhood of the yellow journals, 
and, perhaps, look to their personal safety 
as well; for here too often are the only voices 
they cannot silence and the only indepen- 
dence they cannot subjugate. 

It may be that we give a disproportionate 
space to sport, but it would be easy to make 
the indictment too sweeping. A great truth, 
which may not be overlooked, is that the peo- 
ple will have sport and entertainment, and 
that, in so far as the press supports clean and 
honest sport, it makes for the physical up- 
building, and, it may be, for the morals of 
the race. 

But it may be said that the press is gen- 
erally inactive in its relation to the religious 
life of the people. If that be true, it may 
arise from the fact that the pulpit is inactive 
in its relation to the general, social, and 
political activities of the people, and that 
the average sermon has no object outside 
the inculeation of spiritual religion. The 
journalist does not deal with the normal and 
routine; and it may be that he feels few 
preachers touch the vital issues of the time, 
and that they are too ready to accept a dumb 
citizenship and a normal, social, and party 
relationship. He may marvel that the 
clergy ate so dumb and docile in their party 
relationships, so inactive and uninfluential 
in the general field of citizenship, so inca- 
pable of that robust thinking and indepen- 
dent action in which lie the safety and the 
glory of the State. Rarely, if ever, should 
the clergyman use his pulpit to advocate the 
cause of a party, but just as surely should he 
denounce electoral corruption and misgoy- 
ernment. He, of all men, may not be a par- 
tisan; and he, of all men, should be as con- 
cerned for the sins of government as for the 
sins of the individual. It is doubtful if 
he should intervene in particular issues be- 
tween the parties or drive a wedge of division 
into his congregation in the white heat of 
some great party contest. But, in the long 
days of calm between elections and in all his 
pastoral intercourse with the people, it is his 
privilege to teach sound political-ethics, to 
emphasize the evils of subservience to party, 
and breed a political temper which will flame 
into wrath when political evil is done and the 
public interest is betrayed. 

It may now be interesting to consider what 
are the true functions of journalism and what 
are the obligations of the journalist to the 
public whom he serves and upon whom he 
subsists. For a century or more the London 
Times has been the most powerful organ of 
opinion and the most complete newspaper in 
the world. Nowhere else shall we find more 
profound or more comprehensive treatment 
of world issues, more of the finished materia] 
of history, more of the ripe fruit of human 
culture, more of the virile leadership which 
makes ‘great spaces in human destiny 
luminous.” And through all the changing 
processes of the generations its authority 
has not been greatly diminished nor its 
position among its contemporaries seriously 
challenged. In the history of the Tzmes we 
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shall find the faults and errors, the mis- 
calculations and misjudgments which dis- 
figure all human institutions; but still the 
sum of solid achievement for mankind is 
mighty and distinguished by noble sanity 
and splendid integrity. The aims of such 
a publication should afford us an instructive 
definition of the true functions of journalism, 
and they were thus described in its own 
columns: ‘‘To recognize commerce and in- 
dustry as the true source of the greatness of 
England; to uphold the cause of humanity 
and freedom; to spare no efforts in the collec- 
tion of intelligence and no pains in securing its 
accuracy and authenticity; to discuss public 
affairs with moderation, good sense, and a 
single-minded regard for the welfare of the 
country, the stability of its institutions, and 
the maintenance of its position among the 
great powers of the world,—in a word, to 
look at all public affairs and all matters which 
concern or interest the public, with the eyes 
of an English citizen of virtue, good sense, 
and intelligence, and to express judgments 
upon them in a style not unworthy of our 
noble English tongue.’”’ We have there a 
revelation of privileges and responsibilities, 
a suggestion of power and a conception of 
service, which cannot be reconciled with party 
subservience, and which conflict with any 
lower ideal than simple and ungrudging de- 
votion to the paramount interests of the Com- 
monwealth. 

But it will be said that the objects of the 
statesman, like the objects of the journalist, 
are rooted in concern for the public well- 
being, and that loyalty to a group of states- 
men representing a great national party is, 
therefore, not distinguishable from loyalty 
to the nation. This view was well stated 
by Garfield, one of the martyred Presidents 
of the United States. He said, ‘‘Let the 
journalist defend the doctrines of the party 
which he approves, let him criticise and con- 
demn the party which he does not approve, 
always reserving the right to applaud his 
opponents or censure his friends as the truth 
may require, and he will be independent 
enough for a free country,” 

In political controversy there will always 
be temper and vigor; but vigor need not de- 
generate into virulence, and hard blows, so 
long as they are not delivered below the belt, 
give spirit to public debate and vitality to free 
institutions. One must have a stout heart 
if he would go into politics. But after all 
there is a spirit of fair play in Anglo-Saxon 
communities and a point at which malicious 
and unworthy pursuit of a public man turns 
to his advantage and brings chivalrous souls 
to his side. 

Under the softening influence of these more 
gracious times there is less of violence and 
ferocity in the political press than there was 
a quarter or half a century ago, while there is 
a common respect for the sanctities of private 
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life and an aversion to painful personal scan- 
dal which is beyond reproach. Horace 
Greeley used a blunt and naked language, 
often wholly unredeemed by considerations 
of taste and delicacy. So the ‘‘Letters of 
Runnymede,” which Disraeli contributed to 
the London Times in 1836, are at least as 
vigorous and as expressive as even the edi- 
torial utterances of Horace Greeley. If we 
remember that these letters were written 
by a future prime minister of Great Britain, 
addressed to great figures in British history, 
and printed in the London Times seventy 
years ago, we cannot doubt that we have gone 
far in gentleness of speech, in dignity of lan- 
guage, and in general mitigation of partisan 
rancor. Besides, nothing is more certain 
than that the press never killed a public man 
who deserved to live, or ever long maintained 
in any great place of influence and leadership 
a public man of poor quality, mean char- 
acter, and inferior capacity. 

The view of journalism which generally 
prevails in Great Britain, in the United 
States, and in Canada gives even to the 
party press sincerity, dignity, and purpose, 
except during the desperate struggles of 
political leaders for office at the expense of 
consistency and principle, in which splendid 
traditions and the faith and pride of multi- 
tudes of sincere worshippers at familiar and 
beloved altars go down in a common ruin. 
But we may not forget that the field of party 
is only a half circle in the wide sphere of 
journalism, and that outside that heated 
area of passion and conflict the journalist 
is an eager worker for the wider diffusion of 
social blessings, for surcease of poverty, for 
the enrichment of life, for the emancipation 
of the race from the baneful legacies of less 
happier times. It is his supreme privilege 
to develop public opinion, to liberalize and 
energize the social and industrial forces, to 
utter the voice of the masses, and go on his 
way stoutly, stumbling often as he will, rash 
often as he may be, but always in the 
serene confidence ‘that good will come out of 
free discussion, that the ‘‘common sense of 
most” will hold even ‘‘a fretful realm in 
awe,” and settle firm as hills of granite the 
‘old and great sentences of morals ”’ 


Literature. 


Daughters of the Puritans.* 


We have felt for some time that it ought to 
come, and we have it at last. The author of 
this volume we have long known as a minister 
who holds his pulpit to a high rather than 
a popular standard, who has occasionally 
given us an essay or address which we could 
not afford to miss, and to whom we are in- 
debted for a hymn which we have sung into 
our hearts; but this is the first time he has 
favored us with a book. The reason for this 
reserve we cannot positively affirm, though 
we think we can divine; and, trusting our 
divination, we will say that, while modesty 
and self-restraint are virtues in the prac- 
tice of which most may be allowed unlimited 
indulgence, we feel that our friend has ex 


By Seth Curtis Beach. 
$r.10 net. 
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ercised them somewhat to excess. How- 
ever, there are very few who write one book 
and no more, and we can but hope that, 
having tried his hand, he will try it again and 
again; for it is, in its line, a noble volume 
Of the many buoks that come to us there is 
only now and then one that we can treat so 
cordially. We have indeed one fault to find 
with it: its compass is too slight. It treats 
themes that need an ampler presentation 
than the space here given them allows. Very 
likely we are the more sensible of this from 
our satisfaction in the page: we should be 
better satisfied with its quantity if its qual- 
ity were poorer. Absorbed in a chapter, it 


is with a sense of disturbed content that we }- 


come so quickly to the end ofit. Like the 
Irishman’s scanty glass of whiskey, its taste 
is ‘‘moreish.’’ This is indeed a fault that 
leans to ‘‘ Virtue’s side,’ but a fault itis. It 
is one, however, which the author balances 
with striking merits. If his style has not 
Baconian conciseness, it is anything but 
diffuse: if his pages are few, he compresses 
a great deal into them, his utterance is always 
luminous and dignified. He has, too, a 
peculiar vitalizing power. In most volumes 
of the kind we should look for portraits: it 
is not portraits, but living beings that we 
meet in these pages. 

It was a happy thought, that of bringing 
together this group of noble women. The 
first to be treated is Catherine Maria Sedg- 
wick, of whom next to no biography has been 
written, and who, partly no doubt for this 
reason, has for some time been retreating 
out of sight Indeed, we suspect that to a 
large number of readers this chapter will 
bring the first clear knowledge of this gifted 
and noble woman. In much the same way 
we may speak of the second chapter which 
treats of Mary Lovell Ware. Of her, indeed, 
a good biography exists; but it is lost to 
popular view, and with it the fine intellect 
and character it portrays. It was worth the 
writing of the book to bring these two women 
once more into notice. When we come to 
the third chapter, which treats of Lydia 
Maria Child, we have before us one who is 
better known, but of whose beautiful and 
heroic life most can well know more; and 
here are set before us just those salient 
events and those noble features which it is 
desirable to have in. memory when we think 
of her. The fourth chapter is devoted to 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, of whose memory 
Francis Tiffany has taken good care. ‘These 
suggestive pages, however, cannot be looked 
upon as superfluous, even by one fresh from 
the reading of the Tiffany biography. And 
now we come (chapter v.) to Margaret 
Fuller, who already has three biographies 
and is treatedin numberless other volumes. 
Of course in this brief treatment we could 
hardly expect anything fresh except the 
fresh suggestion of an original mind, and 
this is here. The remaining chapters, two 
in number, are devoted to Mrs. Stowe and 
Miss Alcott, and are noble, like the others. 
One feature of the Alcott chapter we note 
with special pleasure,—the treatment of 
Miss Alcott’s father. It has been the habit 
of recent letters to speak slightingly of that 
noble man who, with eyes ever on the stars, 
knew not too well the paths his feet were 
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treading. ‘Io Mr. Beach it is given to see him 
as Margaret Fuller and Emerson saw him. 

Like other books this one must be judged 
according to its kind. It is a volume of 
sketches, not of biographies nor of critical 
judgments. Good sketches may be insuffi- 
cient for the student, yet in popular letters do 
admirable service. This chapter of an hour on 
Margaret Fuller may be read by multitudes 
who will never open the Memoirs or even the 
biographies of Mrs. Howe and Col. Higgin- 
son. Though a book for all, we would 
especially commend it to young women. 
Around the evening lamp, what a resource 
for family communion! 


Evolution. ‘The Master Key. By C. W. 
Saleeby, M.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2,—The author’s own description 
of his work is that it is a discussion of evolu- 
tion as illustrated in atoms, stars, organic 
species, mind, society, and morals. ‘This 
is an attempt to bring the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, as expounded by Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, and other giants of the last genera- 
tion, down to the present time, with fitting 
modern instances and re-enforcements by 
recent discoveries. Many of the chapters 
have already appeared in magazine articles 
and have attracted wide attention. The 
book is readable, rational, and useful. ‘The 
author is not a blind follower of Spencer, but 
is able to accept, not all the conclusions, indeed, 
of Weissman, but certain corrections which 
make the doctrine of evolution more intelligi- 
ble. Like many modern experts in scientific 
investigation, he repudiates almost with the 
warmth of a theologian the extreme state- 
ments of Haeckel and ‘“‘the pestilent doctrine 
of Nietzsche.” While he tries to hold him- 
self down to the severe methods of science 
and logic, it is easy to see that he is no more 
free from a bias toward an optimistic in- 
terpretation of the facts than the rest of us 
fallible mortals. He reads the poets Words- 
worth, Browning, and Tennyson, and catches 
something of the glow of their faith which 
melts ‘‘the freezing reason’s colder part.” 
Also, antagonism to the incredible doctrines 
of the great historic creeds sometimes dis- 
turhs his scientific calm, as it formerly did 
Huxley and Spencer, and now most certainly 
does Haeckel and Nietzsche. While his 
interpretations are usually rational, cheerful, 
and, for the most part, credible, like all 
scientists he is fallible when he deserts the 
facts of observation and takes himself to 
logic and metaphysics. For instance, he 
does not believe that any ideas, as such, 
are innate, and is probably right in saying so; 
but he makes a statement which seems to 
him conclusive, which to the present writer 
seems to carry no weight at all. He says, 
in speaking of the light thrown upon modern 
embryology, “Every human being begins 
as a single microscopic cell, and he who can 
conceive that such a cell is possessed of even 
one simple idea need fear no intellectual 
problem,—the inconceivable does not exist 
for him.’’ No one is fool enough to think that 
such a microscopic cell thinks; but it is a 
rational supposition that in such a cell simple 
ideas, as well as a million other things, may 
be latent, for through that narrow gate- 
way, out of the recorded past of human life, 
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there certainly comes into every human 
being prepossessions of a hundred kinds 
which might afterward arise as ideas in the 
mind. Optimism, he describes, as of three 
kinds, the optimism of good digestion, of 
faith, and of reason,—sensory,’ emotional, 
and rational. In speaking of eupeptic 
optimism he says, “This variety of optimism 
is, as I have said, entirely non-rational, and 
thus may be compatible with a belief in hell 
which no sympathetic person could realize 
without loss of his complete sanity.” <A 
very satisfactory account is given of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, with a needed explanation 
that the fittest may not be the best in any 
sense, excepting as it is adapted to the en- 
vironment. While he does not commit 
himself to dogmatic statements concerning 
the existence of God, the fact of immortality, 
or the nature of duty, he thinks it not in- 
consistent with a rational view of evolution 
to hold that what has been is only a promise 
of better things to come; and he thinks that 
the gap to be leaped by man hereafter is no 
greater thar that passed over by the animal 
in his evolution from the inorganic world. 


THE Mission oF Beauty. A Poem. By 
Carleton Sprague. Buffalo: The Matthews 
Northrup Works, $1.25 net.—Metre and 
rhythm are often thrown to the winds by 
this writer, who mistakes earnestness for 
poetry. One cannot play wellon the piano 
unless he has learned how to hold his hands, 
and observe the first rules of musical art. 


““We see it in the radiant face 
Of budding manhood, 
Looking out along life’s pathway but begun; 
His manly vigor shines and glows 
With every muscle well in tune; 
And all the complicated scheme 
-Of marvellous structure 
Beats and bends 
In unison complete and weird 
To the controlling mind.” 


This is “prose chopped up into lengths.” 
It is not poetry. Better-is this:— - 


“Ah, Love, give unto me thy hand, 
Turn toward me thy strong gaze, 
That I may read within these eyes 
The truth that therein lies,— 
I cannot doubt. No beauty dies! 
Thy hand in mine, dear friend; 
Courage! The failures were of yesterday, 
Again the sun shall rise.” 


THE BrnLe FOR THE Sick. By Henry 
King Hannah. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.—Mr. Hannah is rector of Trinity 
Church in Concord, Mass. His book is a 
compilation of selections from the Bible, 
meant for the sick to read themselves rather 
than for the use of the clergy, and its aim is 
to present passages that will nourish the 
feeling of hopeful dependence on God. The 
selections have been taken in almost equal 
measure from both Testaments, with four 
extracts from the Apocrypha. They have 
been carefully chosen, a little more than two 
hundred in all, short as befits the purpose. 
No habitual reader of the Bible could be 
satisfied with extracts chosen by another, 
since there must inevitably be omissions of 
much that he has found particularly helpful; 
but there is, doubtless, a place for a book of 
this kind. 
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Miss Primrose. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
The small boy, about whose dreams and de- 


sires the earlier chapters of this story are | 


grouped, tries to model himself after Tom 
Brown, and seeks to find his Rugby in the 
red brick school-house. ‘The schoolmaster 
serves for a time as Dr. Arnold, but disap- 
points sadly the hero-worshippers when the 
boys cut their initials on the school desks, 
as did Tom and his friends. The shadowy 
romance of Miss Primrose, the gracious 
spinster, is told with the tender sentiment 
which must be recognized as Mr. Gilson’s 
especial characteristic. Each character is 
well-defined and human, and the life of the 
country town is charmingly depicted. 


THE Lake. By George Moore. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co. $1.50,—Keen 
analysis and close character-drawing are in 
this study of an Irish priest, stirred by human 
emotion to put behind him his accustomed 
round of parish duties and seek a wider, and 
for him more honest, life in an unknown 
world. In large part the story is told by a 
correspondence between him and an erring 
young woman whom he once denounced from 
his pulpit, but whom in his heart he loved, 
though unconsciously. ‘Telling this can hurt 
the story for nobody, since the situation is 
evident almost from the beginning, and the 
interest lies in the skill with which the priest’s 
mind is gradually unfolded to himself until 
the climax is reached. 


Bacon CRYPTOGRAMS IN SHAKESPEARE. 
By Isaac Hull Platt. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co.—This little book contains some 
novel suggestions with regard to what 
many people find an interesting problem,— 
the authorship of the Shakespeare plays. 
Statements and assertions are here made 
which, being supported by the due amount 
of proof, would go far to overturn the or- 
thodox belief on that subject. As to the 
sufficiency of the proof offered, each must 
judge for himself. The book is written in 
good temper. What it has to say is said 
in clear and vigorous style, and it should 
be of interest to all who care to look into 
the main question with which it deals. 


Miscellaneous. 


It is significant of a change in public senti- 
ment that the most popular book of hunting 
adventures recently issued is frankly based 
on the belief that snap-shotting with the 
camera is better sport for a cultivated man 
than pumping lead, as Sir H. H. Johnston ex- 
presses it, into rare beasts and birds, usually 
far more interesting and valuable than the 
man who destroys them. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. have prepared an 
unusual variety of Easter choir music by 
leading composers. A song, ‘‘The Christ 
is Risen,” by Louis R. Dressler, has been 
written to words by Mary LeConte Holden, for 
violin accompaniment. ‘‘Christ’s Triumph,” 
by H. Clough-Leighter, is a cantata for solo 
singers, chorus, and organ. The announce- 
ment calls it the most significant short choral | 
work yet produced by an American. It is 


| as well as of the various British colonies. 
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a cantata of wide emotional range, written 
by one who approached his task in a mood 
of reverent exaltation. It is divided into 
two parts,—‘‘Christ Crucified” and ‘‘Christ 
Risen.”’ The full orchestral score or parts 
may be secured from the publishers 


The 1906 edition of the English Who's 
Who, for sale by the Macmillan Company, 
marks the fifty-eighth year of the issue of 
this annual biographical dictionary. It has 
1878 closely printed pages containing a vast 
deal of information in regard to persons who 
are more or less before the public, and in- 
cludes representatives of the United States 
The 
notable changes this year are the addition to 
many of the biographies of the number of a 
man’s children, as well as motor and tele- 
phone numbers and telegraphic addresses. 
In the nature of the case a book of this sort 
can never be quite up-to-date. Not a 
month can pass that it does not put the fatal 
asterisk against names here included, but 
it may be considered authoritative up to the 
1st of October, 1905. ‘The list seems to be 
fairly representative, including not only 
writers and statesmen, but men of business 
and manufacturers. The volume has often 
proved its usefulness, and every improve- 
ment the publication receives adds to its 
value. 


Books Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
With Walt Whitman in Camden. By Horace Traubel. 


: From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Hartford. By William Colegrave. : 
Umbrellas to Mend. By Margaret Vandegrift, 
Asit May Be. By Bessie Story Rogers. 

The Whitest Man. _ By Carrie J. Makepeace. 
A Life Sentence. By W. Watson Burgess. 
When the Lilacs bloom. By Julia R. Galloway. 
The Visionary. -By Christine Siebeneck Swayne. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
The Lake. By George Moore. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 4 
The Congo. A Report of the Commission of Enquiry, 
appointed by the Congo Free State Government. 
The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900. 
By J. Hoiland Rose, Litt.D. $2 50 net. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Flashlights in the Jungle. By A. G. Schillings. 


net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Bitter Cry of the Children. By John Spargo. 
From Harper & Bros., New York. 
Columbus, the Discoverer. By Frederick A. Ober. 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humor. $1.50. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Nonchalante. By Stanley Olmsted. $1.25. 
Nature and Health. By Edward Curtis, M.D. 
The Larky Furnace. By Hildegarde Brooks. 
The Girls of Gardenville. 


$1.50. 
Immigration. By Prescott F. Hall, LL.B. $1.50. 
The Negro and the Nation. By George S. Merriam. 

$1.75 net. 

From Albert Brandt, Trenton, N.J.. ; 
The Building of the City Beautiful. By Joaquin Miller. 
1.50. 

fs From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. | 

Life of Omar Al-Khayyami. By J. K. M. Shirazi. 


From The True Light “aie Co., Mechanicsburg, 


hio. 
The Divine Man. A New Epic. By Joseph Ware. 
From Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 
Siete and Politics. Essays by Isaac Sharpless, 
D. 


$3.80 


$1.50. 
$1. 


$r.25 net. 
$1.25. 
By Carroll Watson Rankin. 


EASTER SERMONS 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

The Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

Souls already Risen with Christ. 

Communities Above. 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

What God Gives, He Gives Forever. 
For individuals, or in quantity, for Post-office Mission 
ALL SENT FREE. Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Rose and the Thorn. 


BY M. BE. MERRILL. 


A sweet Wild Rose of palest pink 
Half closed her petals, so to think 
Why Mother Nature placed a thorn 
Upon her stem when she was born. 


“TI ope my petals to the sun, 

I long to see the insects come, 

I love to hear the droning bees 
While gathering honey at their ease. 


“T love that gay, coquettish thing, 

A butterfly upon the wing; 

I breathe sweet perfume all about 
That children soon may seek me out. 


“T would not wound fair hand or face, 
Nor tear a thread of filmy lace; 

I love their bright and laughing eyes, 
Their pretty gowns of rainbow dyes. 


“Tt would to me be perfect bliss 
To bend me down and steal a kiss 
Were I not fearful of that thorn 
Upon my stem when I was born. 


“No bleating sheep nor lowing cows 

Have ever tried my leaves to browse; 
, They pass me by with serious care, 

They fear the wilful thorns I wear. 


“My little leaflets shield me quite, 
Hoping to keep it from my sight; 

But in my heart I know it’s there, 
That’s why, to kiss, I never dare. 


“T£ Mother Nature’s wondrous wise, 
She hides it in a strange disguise; 
Why near my petals soft and pink 
Should be a thorn I cannot think.” 
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Eifeen’s Gold. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


Once upon a time there lived a lucky 
woman, named Eileen, who had the love- 
liest baby that ever was born. His eyes 
were as blue as speedwells, his hair was 
golden yellow, like blossoming broom in 
sunshine, rose leaves were not finer than his 
skin, and his cooing was like the dove’s 
for sweetness. A prettier sight could not 
be seen than that baby boy in his cradle; 
and, as Hileen cuddled his little kicking feet, 
pressed soft kisses upon his dimpled hands 
and dewy-fresh face, and mimicked his 
gleeful crows, she laughed out joyously, 
and said she :-— 

“My own bit darling son, there’s not one 
in all the lands of the earth can compare 
with you! ’Tis worth the weight o’ the world 
you are—in good, bright gold!” 

But it was almost supper-time, and her 
man, who was cutting turf at the bog, would 
soon be home. ‘The fire was low, and there 
were potatoes to boiland tea to be made. So 
she lifted an empty creel and ran out to the 
turf-stack. She went like a flash, and she 
came like a flash; but for all that, when she 
entered the door, her baby was gone, her 
darling golden-haired boy, and in his place 
lay the ugliest, wizen-faced, sly-eyed, shock- 
headed oaf that could ever be imagined. 
His locks were as black as the turf sod, and 
the look he gave her out of his evil eyne 
seemed to be saying:— 

“Sure, ’tis herself will have to be mother- 
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ing me; and a fine time of it she’ll be hav- 
ing!” 

Oh, what a cry Eileen let out! Then the 
changeling stared and winked and shrieked 
exultingly: ‘Lost! Lost! You've lost your 
Gold!” 

But Eileen had not lost her wits. She 
seized a handful of salt from the crock on 
the dresser and rushed away like the wind, up 
the road, to the rath, where the fairy haw- 
thorn grew. ‘‘For,’”’ she was thinking, “’tis 
the lucky woman I am, so I may be getting 
him back again; but the fairy milk must have 
the human seasoning, or he’ll never be right.” 

Then she ran to her husband, and the two 
of them went wandering about, mourning 
their lost darling, and every night haunting 
the fairy rath, where they knew well enough 
he must be hid. And all the while in the 
cradle at home lay that hideous changeling, 
screaming for the food he did not get, and 
jabbering with impish glee, ‘‘Lost!—lost 
your Gold!” 

On the seventh day, at gloaming-time, as 
Eileen went keening across the bog, all at 
once she saw, right in the way of her foot, a 
four-leaved shamrock, and her weeping 
turned to joy as she stooped to pick the 
magic leaf. No sooner was it between her 
fingers than she heard a shrill, sweet little 
cracked-like singing, and there before her, 
sitting upon another shamrock, was a 
leprechaun at work. A little old dandi- 
fied creature he was, with a wig as white as 
carded bog cotton, a coat as red as the bog 
poppies, and knee-breeches that might have 
been made out of the gray-green poppy leaves 
The shoe he was cobbling was so wee it was 
barely visible, the pegs were just motes of 
the air, and his hammer and awl were specks 
of moonbeam. As he tap-tap-tapped so 
busily, he chuckled to himself, and sang:— 
“OTs rich I'll be, ’tis rich I’ll be, 

Now all my shoon are done!— 

For They are wild, are wild with glee,— 

They’ve found a human one! 
Rat-tat, rat-tat, 
Done my task! 
Rat-tat, rat-tat, 
Pay me what I ask! 
Rat-tat, rat-tat, 
Ha-ha-ha! 
Rat-tat, rat-tat, 
Tra-la-la-la! 
Rat-tat, rat-tat, 
Dance for joy! 
Rat-tat, rat-tat, 
A fine bit boy 
Is Hileen’s Gold!” 

The next instant Eileen had him, like a 
flea, between thumb and finger, and the 
dumb-foundered mite was struggling and 
gasping for breath. ‘‘ Whoo, och, murder!— 
murder alive!” he cried. ‘‘What d’ ye mean 
by such treatment? It’s breaking my back 
you are!—and scared me out of my seven 
senses!—to say nothing of my best little duds 
of poppy-leaf clothes, that I’m to be wearing 
to the dance! What ails you at me?—a 
decent, quiet ’””— 

“Wisht now, little man!’ said Eileen 
coaxingly, ‘‘it’s hurt you'll be. Stop still, 
and T’ll not be harming you. I’m only 
wanting my Gold.” 

‘And do you think I’ll be after knowing,” 
began the elf. But Eileen cut him short 
again. 
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‘Deed, that I do!” said she. ‘Tis 
yourself knows, for I heard you singing it.” 

“‘Jewel o’ me heart,” said the leprechaun, 
—and his voice was like honey,—‘‘’tis the 
clear truth you’re speaking. Let me go, 
darling, and I’ll be fetching him to you.” 

But no, Eileen was too wise for that. Al 
though he flattered and squirmed and tried 
to surprise her into looking away from him 
she kept her eyes fixed and her thumb and 
finger firm. ‘‘It’s caught you are,” she told 
him, ‘‘so now be sensible, and don’t be try- 
ing your kicks and tricks, for I have no time 
to be fooling, and you haven’t the strength 
of a fly. Get me my Gold.” 

Then, seeing that.he could neither move 


-her nor escape her, the leprechaun began 


to ‘‘be sensible,’”’ as she had bid him. After 
all, it was her own Gold that she wanted,— 
not his. So:— 

‘Och, woman dear, ’tis in the rath he’ll 
be lying, asleep in his golden cradle. But 
you must remind yourself: if you let one 
sound through your lips or taste our food 
or dance to our music, you'll lose your Gold. 
Now, light o’ me eyes, let me be going!” 

No, indeed, not she! Holding him tight 
she ran, as fast as she could go, in the di- 
rection of the rath; but, as she came near 
the spot—what was the matter with the 
place?—the rath was gone!—the hawthorn 
tree was gone! In her amazement and 
horror she almost shrieked. But she did not 
make a sound,—she only squeezed the little 
cobbler so that he shrieked! and then— 

Suddenly there was a soft gleaming before 
her, and it brightened and spread out and 
up, until it became like a wall, and then it 
was a wall, a golden palace front. And then 
she saw golden steps, leading to an open 
doorway. Eileen ran up the steps and into 
the radiant hall. : 

Oh, what a wondrous sight!—all flooding 
moonshine brightness and the sparkle of 
dewy gems; all glisten of silk, leaf-green or 
blossom-gay, and purpling bloom of velvet; 
all gossamer and rainbow shimmer and 
beamy fillets and twinkling, starry wands; 
all mazy, floating movement and ravishing 
wild melody and the beguilement of laughter 
and song and beckoning arms! LHileen’s 
pulse leaped to the merry music and her feet 
felt light as thistledown. She half paused 
in her flight. With one accord they swung 
themselves around her, white hands reached 


.|up/to hers, sweet voices called her name; 


but, oh—‘‘ My child! My child!” she thought, 
And, breaking through the throng, away she 
fled across the golden dancing-floor and 
through another doorway into another 
shining hall. 

And here was another wonder. Long golden 
tables ran down the room, lighted by large, 
glowing jewels, and furnished sumptuously 
with viands of such variety and such rich- 
ness and delicacy of color that the laden 
banquet boards looked like beautiful flower 
beds extending into luminous, prismy space. 
But it was not the perfume of flowers that 
wafted from them: it was one great bouquet 
of those delicious, savory smells that tempt 
the appetite; and only the one whiff of it 
that she caught almost overcame her mem- 
ory, so that when, all of a sudden, the tables 
seemed fringed with iris wings and lovely, 
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laughing faces and a thousand jewelled gob- 
lets went up. and a thousand luring voices 
cried, “Eileen, Eileen, one taste, just one 
bit taste!” Eileen was almost lost. But 
“My boy! My darling boy!” she thought, 
and hurried on, across the golden banquet- 
floor and into another golden hall. 

There—oh, joy!—there was her golden- 
fair baby, lying in a golden cradle, under 
gossamer curtains, upon a pillow of rose- 
bloom silk,—fast asleep, and smiling in his 
fairy dreams. 

Then Eileen loosed her grip of the lepre- 
chaun and caught her baby up. She dared 
not stop even to kiss him, but fled as if her 
feet had wings, away from that deceitful 
splendor; and, as she flew, she heard the 
Fairies wailing — 

“Bileen has found her Gold!—has found 
her Gold!” 


The Brownie Houseboy. 


“Tt’s'a pity there isn’t a brownie in our 
cellar to drink that,’”’ said mamma, as Harold 
rose from the supper table, leaving his glass 
half full of milk, 

“Do brownies like milk, mamma?”’ 

“T have always heard they do,” said the 
mother, ‘‘All the stories about them say 
that, if you’ll put a saucer of milk on the 
cellar floor every night, a brownie will come 
and live there and help to do the housework.” 

“Help do the housework!” cried Harold. 

“Yes. He'll make the kitchen fire and put 
on the kettle, and have things cosey and nice 
before it’s time to get breakfast. He has 
to get up very early, because it would not 
do for him to let people see him.” 

“Ts it really true?” asked Harold, his eyes 
round with wonder. 

“No, Harold. I wish it was. Then I’d 
put this milk in the cellar and get a brownie 
to come and bring in all that wood that papa 
cut,’’ said mamma, as she left the room. 

“Maybe there really.are brownies,” 
thought Harold, ‘‘and mamma just thinks 
there aren’t because she never saw one. I 
believe I'll put this milk in the cellar and see 
if I can’t catch one. Won’t mamma be 
surprised if she wakes up in the morning 
and finds the work done in the kitchen!” 

So he crept out into the hall and down the 
stairs into the dark cellar. It was a good 
thing he was such a brave boy, or he couldn’t 
have done it. 

It might have been the newness of keeping 
asecret from hismother, or it might have been 
the excitement of catching a brownie; but 
something woke Harold the next morning 
long before his usual time. 

He saw the faint daylight through the 
shutters and heard his mother’s gentle breath- 
ing, and it seemed strange to be awake all by 
himself. 

“JT wonder if the brownie has come,” he 
thought, and then he slipped out of his little 
bed and into his clothes as well as he could. 
He knew mamma would not like him to go 
out of the room undressed. 

It was still so dark in the cellar that he had 
to put his finger into the saucer to find out 
whether the brownie had drunk the milk. 

Yes, it was gone: the saucer was quite 
dry. Upstairs flew Harold and into the 
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kitchen. But disappointment met him 
there. Everything was just as it had been 
eft at night. 

“The mean old brownie!’’ thought Harold. 
“So selfish. drinking the milk and then going 
away without doing his work.” 

He wouldn’t have any surprise for mamma, 
after all. Then a quick thought came to 
him. Suppose he did the brownie’s work 
himself! She would be just as surprised to 
find it done. 

He couldn’t light the fire because mamma 
did not allow him to touch matches, and he 
stood a moment thinking what he could do. 

Why, bring in the wood, of course! And 
out he hurried, toboggan cap on his head and 
coal bucket in his hand, to begin the job. It 
was surprising how much fun there was in 
carrying in load after load and piling it into 
the wood-box. He had just finished and was 
sweeping up the dirt he had made when he 
heard his mother coming and calling him. 

Harold ran through the outer door into 
her room, pulled off his shoes and jumped into 
bed, clothes and all. 

“Ma’am!”’ he answered, when he was 
safely in. 

“Why, Harold,” said his mother, coming 
back, ‘‘where were you when I got up just 
now? And what are you doing with your 
clothes on?” she added in surprise. 

‘Mamma,’ said Harold, ‘‘it’s a secret I’m 
having. Won’t you please let me have it 
for a secret?” 

“T will this time,” said his mother. ‘‘But 
you mustn’t get up so early again. Little 
boys need lots of sleep so they can grow hig 
and strong, and they mustn’t get up till 
their mothers tell them to.” 

When they opened the kitchen door, 
Harold watched his mother’s face as she 
caught sight of the wood-box, and laughed 
when he saw how astonished she looked. 

‘‘Who in the world did this?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Harold, did you put milk in the 
cellar and bring a brownie?”’ 

“Ves, ma’am, I did; but he was a horrid, 
greedy brownie. He drank up the milk and 
didn’t do his work either!” 

“Then who did all this work?” 

‘Oh, a kind of a brownie, but not a real 
one,’’ replied Harold. “I ’spect he’ll do 
things for you every day if you don’t look.” 

“Well, that will be nice,’’ said his mother, 
“to have a brownie houseboy. Only he 
mustn’t try to do things too early in the 
morning.” 

“Maybe that’s the reason brownies are so 
little,’ said Harold. ‘‘They get up so early 
that they don’t get enough sleep and stop 
growin’. Mamma, do you think it was a 
brownie that drank that milk?” 

“Den’t ask me. Ask another member of 
the family,’ replied mamma. 

“But there isn’t anybody else ’cept papa 
and little sister, and little sister can’t talk.” 

“Neither can the member of the family I 
mean,’’ said his mother, smiling. 

“‘Oh, who is it? Please tell me, mamma.” 

“Listen!” said his mother. ‘‘There she 
is now.” 

Harold listened. 

“‘Me-ow,”’ came a voice at the kitchen 
door. ‘‘Me-ow—me-ow.”’—Annie F. Mac- 
lean, in National Daily Review. 
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Chinese Good-luck Lilies, 


A pretty feature of the Chinese New Year's 
is the prevalence of the good-luck lilies which 
are to be found blooming in every window 
in the quarter. The bulbs of the lily peculiar 
to this holiday are imported in immense 
quantities; for every family, and, for that 
matter, every single Chinaman as well, buys 
at least three or four, and many are also 
sold to Americans who know about them. 
The culture of these plants is most simple. 
The bulbs being placed in a dish of clear 
water with a few pebbles, but no earth 
around their roots, spring up almost like 
magic, and in a few weeks are in full bloom 
with a wealth of waxen flowers. The leaves 
and plant resemble a young onion, and the 
flowers, which are creamy white with yellow 
centres, shed a singularly insidious per- 
fume. The Chinese are intensely super- 
stitious regarding the growth of these lilies; 
and, when they fail to grow and bloom as they 
should, they are supposed to forebode evil. 
Their successful flowering insures the best 
of luck for the coming year.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


The Ancestry of the American Eagle. 


The characteristic head and beak, the 
gleaming eyes and fierce talons of the eagle, 
make it a favorite secular emblem, and in 
its passage from land to land a parallel to 
the migration of symbols is forcibly sug- 
gested. With offerings of Peace and War, 
it dominates the arms of the United States 
of America, and is a forceful adjunct to the 
escutcheons of several Englishmen. It first 
appeared in the dual-headed form on the 
Phrygian coins, and later in Asia Minor. 
From thence it travelled to Flanders, and also 
replaced the jsingle-headed emblem of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The Austrians bor- 
rowed it, and since the time of Ivan III. 
it has been the cognizance of Russia.—Chau- 
tauquan, 


A Good Riddle. 


My name declares my date to be 

The morning of a Christian year; 

Though motherless, as all agree, 

Iam a mother, it is clear, 

A father too, without dispute; 

And, when my son comes, he’s a fruit; 

And, not to trouble you too much, 

’T was I gave Holland to the Dutch. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Poesy. 


They tell us, ‘‘Poésy shall some day return 
And walk with men in all their lowly ways: 
She shall make men look up in love and praise, 
And for the beautiful with childhood yearn; 
Yea, in their hearts shall fires of feeling burn, 
And music shall bewitch and bless the days; 
Then shall our common speech be poet’s lays, 
And we the wages of God’s children earn !” 
Ah! so, perhaps that time is very near, 
I felt its breath an hour ago I’m sure; 
The woodlands whispered, ‘‘Life is sweet and dear, 
And earth to love is paradisal pure !” 
The voice of poetry I then did hear, 
And somewhat of its bliss in sooth secure! 
—William Brunton. 


Civic Co-operation. 


BY HON. EUGENE A. PHILBIN. 


The highest and most effective form of 
municipal government will never be attained 
until the citizen is made to feel that not only 
is its administration as important to him as 
the supervision of his own immediate busi- 
ness or professional concerns, but that he 
can exercise a potent influence for its ad- 
vancement. The impression that reform 
movements should be supported by the 
higher classes alone must be removed, and 
real effort made to enlist all citizens, irre- 
spective of class. To those who do not enjoy 
social or financial advantages good govern- 
ment is a most serious question, and with 
them it is not merely the solution of mu- 
nicipal problems upon scientific principles, 
but the obtaining of their plain rights as 
citizens. Socialism has gained strength be- 
cause of the belief among the working people 
that the protection of the law and its aid 
are only for the rich. In our great cities 
those who have had to deal with the poor 
often learn of cases of brutal disregard of 
the rights of the humble citizen by the pub- 
lic servant, who frequently is impelled to 
a performance of duty only by the fear 
that neglect will imperil the tenure of his 
office. 

With the well-to-do, proper public ser- 
vice can always be obtained by money or 
influence, and, therefore, with them it means 
nothing more than the use of that which 
can be freely given. If ever the common 
people know an administration of public 
affairs that will place them on a par with 
the higher classes, so far as the advantages 
of the law are concerned, the cause of good 
government will gain such allies as to render 
its permanent success assured. 

This has never been known in New York 
City. The reform administrations that have 
existed from time to time have devoted 
more attention to the so-called “problems” 
than to policies that would involve a prac- 
tical recognition of the poor man’s rights, 
The office-holders have been just as inacces- 
sible and as far off from the humble citizen 
as former officials elected at other times 
upon the regular political tickets. While 
money was not needed, influence was still 
essential to obtain a hearing. When the 
political organization was in power, the un- 
influential citizen was able to base a claim 
upon political work done and thus get the 
support of the local political leader; but 
under a reform administration he has noth- 
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ing to further his demand except his right 
as a citizen. In cases of flagrant and gross 
injustice only do sttch persons obtain re- 
dress, and then usually through the co- 
operation of the public press. 

Let there be a real alliance between the 
reform element, which is generally looked 
upon as embracing only the upper classes 
and the common people. 

Let the citizen realize his power and his 
duty. Although his efforts may apparently 
bring no real result, yet the mere fact that 
he has manifested an interest in public affairs 
has been of benefit to his own interests and 
those of his fellow-citizens. He must not 
lack confidence in the leaders of reform 
movements because they do not appear to 
have had as much practical experience in 
politics as their opponents. The practical 
politician has always a wholesome respect 
for the amateur politician. There is ever 
a danger that, when the game is not played 
according to rule, some situation will arise 
for the treatment of which precedent will 
form no guidance. Men have often accom- 
plished great things because of ignorance of 
what the performance involved. Not long 
ago a story appeared in one of the maga- 
zines describing how a farmer’s wife, having 
heard a noise in the barn at night, had gone 
in and attacked with a stick what she be- 
lieved to be a large dog, but which later 
turned out to be a lion that had escaped 
from a circus in the vicinity. The lion took 
the beating, being averawed by the appar- 
ent fearlessness of the woman, and the 
farmer subsequently calmly shot the sup- 
posed dog. It was not until the circus 
people appeared that the truth was dis- 
covered, and then the woman promptly 
fainted with terror. Thus it is with the 
amateur politician: he is so likely to fail to 
realize that it is a lion he is attacking until 
the victory is won, and then after he has, 
by virtue of the conquest, become more fa- 
miliar with the zodlogy of politics, he won- 
ders how he ever had the temerity to make 
the attack. He is almost willing to admit 
on that occasion, at least, he was a fool, 
since he ventured to tread in such a dan- 
gerous environment; and it is more than 
likely that his usefulness will thereafter 
be impaired by the proverbial angelic 
fear. 

In the last election in New York City 
there occured a very interesting example 
of the unexpected, not to say unnatural, 
success of the amateur politician. It was 
in relation to the contest for the office of 
State Senator in one of the uptown districts. 
The incumbent was up for re-election after 
having held the office for many years. Cam- 
paign after campaign had taken place al- 
ways with the same result, so that it seemed 
assured beyond all question the Senator 
would retain his hold upon the constituency 
as long as he desired. Last autumn, how- 
ever, a David appeared in the field, and, 
although he was regarded with the same 
lack of respect as his predecessors, he was 
wanting in appreciation of the fact that he 
was attacking a lion, and he persistently 
and earnestly made his canvass, in his own 
way, and ignored the tactics usually pursued. 
Goliath followed the customary methods, 
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and serenely awaited election day and his 
usual victory. But, whether it was the 
novelty of the policy followed by David or 
whether the people had gotten to be a little 
restless under the feeling that the Senator 
looked upon them as his absolute property, 
the fact was that defeat came for the first 
time, and the young amateur won. 

The greatest single cause of misgovern- 
ment is a lack of faith in the enforcement 
of the law, particularly so far as it relates to 
the ordinary administration of public affairs. 
And in this regard, strange to say, the two 
greatest factors are the poor and uninflu- 
ential citizen°and the great aggregation of 
capital. The first feels that, unless he helps 
the office-holder in his politics, he cannot 
obtain his rights; the second, that unless 
it pays for immunity, it will be blackmailed. 
In both cases the obtaining of considera- 
tion for such imducements leads to ef- 
forts to obtain favors in violation of the 
law. 

The active and determined interest and 
co-operation of every non-political citizen 
would surely result in placing municipal 
government upon the highest plane. The 
problems then to be solved would not in- 
volve merely a consideration of the best 
methods to deal with corruption, as is now 
the case, but a study of the course to be 
followed to obtain for the people of all classes, 
and the interests with which they are iden- 
tified, the benefit of a proper administration 
of the law and an equitable dispensation of 


justice. 
New Yorx Criry. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

We noted recently in these columns the 
impending schism in the Reformed Church of 
France. This schism has now taken place. 
The Liberals are perfecting their organization : 
the Moderates have formed a Synodal Union. 
The Orthodox minority, who claim to be the 
Reformed Church, have filed with the pre- 
fecture of police in Paris a copy of the “‘Stat- 
utes of the Union of Evangelical Reformed 
Churches of France,” the plan of organization 
they have devised for the Protestant Church 
under the new law. ‘This action has added 
fresh fuel to the flames of revolt. It is 
claimed by the Liberal and Moderate majority 
that the reorganization of the Protestant 
Church in France should be left to the com- 
ing general assembly of its members, and not 
be imposed upon it months before that as- 
sembly has met by a minority who happen to 
be in possession of the synodal machinery of 
the old Church. 

Concerning these statutes, the Moderate 
party declares, in its appeal to the churches: 
“The Presbyterial Statutes which the Right 
[Orthodox] have adopted are such as can only 
sow division in a great number of our churches. 
Nearly everywhere, in effect, the adoption of 
these statutes, and especially of the pre- 
amble, will alienate from our communion 
many faithful and devoted Protestants by 
imposing upon them a personal adhesion to 
formulas which their conscience will not per- 
mit them to accept,” 
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Up to this hour,the appeal continues, the 
creed of 1872 was inscribed only in the or- 
ganic articles of the synods. They bound 
the synodal churches only as a whole, and 
not each individual member of the churches. 
But the acceptance of the present proposals 
of the Orthodox party would make this dog- 
matic statement binding on every private 
conscience, and inevitably lead to revolt and 
schism in every parish. 

It remains to be seen what response the 
French Protestants will make to their appeal. 
We close with extracts from an interesting 
letter which we have received from one of the 
leaders of the Liberal party in the French 
Church, Prof. Jean Réville of the University 
of Paris, and a valued member of our In- 
ternational Council. Says Prof. Réville:— 

“The intolerance of the Orthodox wing of 
our, French Reformed Church at the late 
Synod of Orleans has rendered futile the 
conciliatory votes of our Liberal assembly 
at Montpellier. There were about one hun- 
dred “delegates in the Orthodox synod; of 
these about sixty demanded a dogmatic basis 
for the organization of the future congrega- 
tions [Assemblées Cultuelles]. About forty 
_ liberal Orthodox [Centre droit, droite modérée] 
voted for a freer form of organization. ‘This 
latter group has formed a Comité synodal 
dunion, and elaborated a type of statutes 
in which it is said, in general terms, that the 
congregation thus formed is in communion 
of spirit with the Reformed Churches of 
France, which laid down their faith in the 
sixteenth century in the Confession de la 
Rochelle (1572, the Calvinistic Creed) and in 
the nineteenth century in the Confession of 
1872, but among whom no theological or 
dogmatic subscription whatever is to be re- 
quired, either from the minister or from the 
members of the congregation. Thus they 
are in open rebellion against the vote of the 
Synod of Orleans. Nevertheless they are 
unwilling to withdraw from the existing syn- 
odal organization, or to establish another 
synodal or Presbyterian organization in con- 
junction with the Liberals. Their plan is 
the following: when the Assemblées Cultuelles 
(the name of the new religious or church as- 
sociations prescribed by the State under the 
Law of Separation) shall be organized, they 
will go to the new synod, which will then be 
called together, and will ascertain whether 
the majority is inclined to reject or to admit 
them, despite the fact that they did not carry 
out the decisions of the preceding synod. 
If they are rejected, then they will not be 
responsible for the separation. If, as they 
believe, they are admitted, then they will 
have made nugatory the intolerant vote of 
the majority at Orleans. 

“We liberals are now obliged to organize 
separately our congregations. We leave our 
churches free to organize themselves as they 
think best. The conditions are different in 
each locality. According to our liberal 
principles, according to our tradition, we 
cannot refuse to recognize in our new As- 
sociations Cultuelles the Orthodox minorities 
which have always existed in our liberal 
parishes. Until now in churches like Lyons, 
Nimes, Montpellier, where the majority is 
Liberal, our friends have always granted to 
the Orthodox minority “some places on the 
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board, or conseil presbyteral, and one, two, or 
three ministers of its opinion, in proportion 
to the total number of ministers in that 
church. Now, when organizing our new 
Associations Cultuelles, which must take the 
place of the former official church in order to 
inherit the personal prosperity of such a 
church, and to obtain the future gratuitous 
use of the church building, we cannot say to 
the Orthodox minority, ‘You shall henceforth 
have no part in all those things which until 
now were common to us,’ 

“Tn all our important churches, therefore, 
our liberal friends will admit the orthodox 
element into their congregations, and or- 
ganize themselves on broad and conciliatory 
lines. The intolerant orthodox churches, on 
the contrary, who until now have refused to 
concede to the Liberal minority any places 
in their presbyterial councils or any minister 
of liberal tendencies, are now organizing new 
Associations Cultuelles on a dogmatic basis, 
so as to exclude totally the liberal Protes- 
tants who may happen to reside in their 
town. 

“Meanwhile the liberals are organizing, or 
rather preparing an organization, into re- 
gional circumscriptions. We intend to ar- 
range five groups.of churches: first, South- 
east, with Lyons as a centre; second, South, 
with Nimes and Montpellier; third, south- 
west, with Montaubon, in which city the 
church is liberal, although its theological 
school is orthodox; fourth, West, with 
Royan as centre (for Bordeaux is not liberal) ; 
fifth, North and Central, centred about Paris. 
We link together the ancient and poor 
churches of the Cévennes, the proper stock 
of the Huguenots, who resisted the great 
persecution and are generally liberal, with 
the Liberal group of Paris; for the church in 
Paris is orthodox. ; 

“Tt is our anticipation that the Protestants 
of these various cities will be more inclined 
to contribute to the support of the churches 
of their own district than they would be for 
the Church in general. As heretofore the 
Délégation Libérale will remain the central 
administrative board of these liberal churches. 

“‘As will be noted, there is at present great 
confusion in our ecclesiastical affairs. In 
fact every church organizes itself as it will or 
can. In our traditional presbyterian or- 
ganization a storm of congregationalism like 
this commits great ravages; but afterward 
the presbyterian order of church government 
will obtain the upper hand again, for the 
whole tradition of our French Protestant 
churches is in that direction. 

“The situation is really very difficult for 
us. Since one hundred years our people have 
been accustomed to have the minister paid 
by the State. And now we have to find at 
once, in one or two years, the means to sup- 
port the churches, whereas their members 
are not at all accustomed to pay for ecclesi- 
astical services. It is not in a few days or 
weeks that such a transformation can be real- 
ized. 

“We are particularly concerned for our 
poor little churches of the Cévennes mountain 
districts. They are really quite unable to 
meet their own expenses. As in the larger 
cities we have already to provide for the whole 
organization of the local churches, we are not 
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very confident in the sufficiency of the sub- 
sidies we may be able to secure for these poor 
churches.” 


Susan B, Anthony. 


The long and eventful life of Susan B. 
Anthony closed early Tuesday morning, 
March 13. She was taken ill while on her 
way home from the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Baltimore. Pneumonia developed; 
but, although it yielded quickly to treat- 
ment, the weakness of her heart prevented 
recovery. 

Miss Anthony was born in Adams, Mass., 
Feb. 15, 1820, In 1826 her father moved to 
Battenville, N.Y., where he engaged in cot- 
ton manufacturing She was educated in a 
private school at home until she was seven- 
teen, and from that time to 1845 she taught 
almost continuously, receiving small pay- 
ment, living with the most rigorous economy, 
and giving her father all she could spare to 
help pay the interest on the mortgage. In 
1846 she took charge of the girls’ department 
in the Canajoharie Academy, where she re- 
mained some years, during which her family 
was more prosperous. In 1852 she took 
charge of a school in Rochester; but her in- 
terest and sympathy had by this time be- 
come enlisted in other things, and she 
longed to take an active part in the two great 
reforms of temperance and anti-slavery. 
Miss Anthony inherited her interest in the 
movement which demanded equal political 
rights for women, for her parents had signed 
the declaration issued at the time of the first 
woman’s rights convention in 1848. In 1851 
she attended an anti-slavery meeting in 
Rochester, conducted by Stephen and Abby 
Kelly Foster. Mrs. Foster’s indomitable 
spirit awoke a responding chord in Miss 
Anthony’s breast, and soon afterward her 
public work began when she was chairman 
of a committee that called a woman’s state 
temperance convention. She was soon 
convinced that woman’s need above every 
other was the right of suffrage, and from 
1854 until the merging of all other questions 
in the Civil War she took part in many con- 
ventions which eventually produced a revo- 
lution of sentiment in the direction of 
securing an enlarged sphere for women’s 
activities and a modification of legal and 
religious restraint. After the war the efforts 
for woman’s suffrage began again, and the 
course of Miss Anthony’s work from this time 
is a history of the whole movement for bet- 
tering the legal status of women. Her most 
active work ended in 1900, when she with- 
drew from the presidency of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. The ex- 
ceptional powers of endurance which enabled 
Miss Anthony to work incessantly for more 
than sixty years were due to her perfect 
physical condition and her observance of 
hygienic rules. 

The Boston Herald, speaking of her, said 
in part:— : 

“Miss Susan B. Anthony was one of the 
American women who has made for herself 
a name that will live in honor for generations. 
She was the great leader of those who within 
fifty years have steadily labored for justice 
to women. Whether or not the complete 
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logical triumph of her labors, protracted 
through half a century, shall finally come 
about, it will henceforth be conceded that 
Miss Anthony was a woman of unusual ability, 
of noble character, of single-hearted devotion 
to the emancipation and elevation of her 
sex, and of large accomplishment in that 
cause. 

“One born in recent years is likely to have 
a quite inadequate notion of the difference 
between the social, industrial, and legal 
status of women in 1850 and in 1906. With- 
in that period has come an uplifting of in- 
telligence and aims, a deliverance from social 
and legal trammels, a demonstration of 
worth and wisdom, that only the most san- 
guine would have believed to be possible. 
And all has been accomplished without any 
such destruction of the normal balance of the 
social fabric as was honestly feared by many. 
Women are not less pure, not less admirable 
as maids, wives, or mothers than in the 
former time, because they have a larger 
liberty of development and a wider sphere 
of interests and service. In fact, it would 
be almost impossible to overstate the enrich- 
ment of the community life and its exalta- 
tion that has followed as a consequence of 
the broadening of the intelligence and the 
opportunities of the womanhood of the land. 

“Miss Anthony had the experience of the 
pioneer reformer in full measure, misunder- 
standings, misrepresentations, ridicule, re- 
traction, ostracism. She lived to behold a 
wide-spread and rewarding, if not complete, 
establishment of equal rights. She had 
lived down contumely and received the 
homage of gracious, thankful appreciation 
at home and abroad. Women will not for- 
get their debt to her, and the other sex will 
more and more recognize that she has been 
its friend, not its enemy.” 

The funeral services were conducted by 
Rey. William C. Gannett, Miss Anthony’s 
pastor. ; 


William Brunton. 


The many friends of Rev. William Brunton 
were surprised to learn of his sudden death 
at the Boston Homceopathic Hospital on the 
roth of March. 

He had been active in the ministry within 
a few days of his death, having supplied pul- 
pits in Vermont in February and attended 
a funeral in the latter part of the month. 
While not in robust health, he did not suspect 
that he was suffering from fatal disease until, 
an operation being deemed necessary, it was 
discovered that cancer of the liver had made 
it impossible for him to survive. 

He was about fifty-nine years of age. He 
was born in Sheffield, England, and was 
graduated from the Unitarian Home Mission- 
ary College, England, 1869, and was ordained 
to the ministry at Manchester, England, Jan. 
20, 1869. He had settlements at Middles- 
brough and Colyton, England. Coming to 
America, he had settlements at Brighton, 
Mass., Yarmouth, Me., Whitman, Mass.,; and 
Fairhaven, Mass., after being graduated from 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1879 with the 
degree of §.T.B. 

He was at Fairhaven during the building 
of the new memorial church; and, during his 
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more than eight years’ pastorate there, as in 
every other parish he served, he made many 
friends by the kindly spirit of his life, faithful 
devotion to pastoral work, and conscientious 
work in the pulpit. 

At the close of his work in Fairhaven, 
Feb. 28, 1905, resolutions were passed com- 
mending his uniform and faithful service as 
pastor, preacher, and friend, his high in- 
tellectual thought and breadth of mind, his 
spirit of Christian brotherhood, and the many 
acts of kindness which characterized his 
labors in the town. 

A little later he was presented with a 
beautiful gold watch by the men of the parish 
as a token of their appreciation of his work 
among them. 

The funeral service was held on March 13 
at the Massachusetts Crematory, Forest 
Hills, and a large number of friends gathered, 
including many clergymen. Representatives 
of his former parishes were present and 
brought many beautiful floral tributes. 
Rev. E. A. Horton, an intimate friend for 
many years, conducted the service and spoke 
words of appreciation of his ability and 
character. Mr. Brunton was a contributor 
to many periodicals, and often wrote poems 
of spiritual uplift, one of which appeared in 
a paper bearing the date of his death. Read- 
ers of the Christian Register and Every Other 
Sunday will remember many such contri- 
butions. 

He was in sympathy with the highest 
spiritual interpretation of nature and life. 

A faithful minister, an upright citizen, and 
a true friend and companion, he will be 
missed by many who have had the privilege 
of his acquaintance. 

Mr. Brunton married Miss Elna Amelia 
Sumner of Braintree, Vt., who, with one son, 
survives him. A. M. 


The International Council at Geneva. 


Under the title “Actes du IIIme Congrés 
International du Christianisme Libéral et 
Progressif,” the papers and proceedings of 
the late congress at Geneva, Switzerland, 
are given to a larger public. In a handsome 
large octavo of 350 pages, carefully edited 
by Prof. E. Montet, president of the con- 
gress, and tastefully printed by Georg & Co., 
Geneva, is contained the notable series of 
addresses and discourses which made the 
late conference so interesting and impor- 
tant an occasion in the annals of liberal 
religion. While the language used by most 
of the speakers and in the proceedings was 
French, ten of the papers here given are in 
English, including the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee by Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
which defines the purposes and sums up 
the activities of the International Council; 
the discourse of Rev. Minot J. Savage in 
Calvin’s former pulpit in the ancient ca- 
thedral of Geneva; the thoughtful paper 
of Prof. Nath Sen of India; Prof. Boros’s 
account of liberal religion in India; Rev. 
F. C. Southworth, on “The State and Pros- 
pects of Liberal Religion in the United 
States’; Prof. Carpenter, on “Recent Eng- 
lish Study of the Origins of Christianity”; 
Mrs. Hyacinthe Loyson’s lively paper on 
“The Religious Condition of Oriental 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E St John. 

Address contributions to.the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq: - 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A Horton. 

Treasurer Myr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 

Promotes the loca! organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


Women’”’; Rey. W. G. Tarrant’s paper on 
“The Relations of Liberals to Social Re- 
forms’; the valuable paper by Rev. W. C. 
Bowie on Unitarian Churches in Great 
Britain and Ireland”; and the sermons by 
Rev. Joseph Wood, delivered in John Knox’s 
pulpit in the cathedral. 

The German papers consist of the admi- 
rable sermon of Rev. Dr. Furrer of Ziirich; 
the theses only of the scholarly lecture on 
“The Sources of the Belief in Redemption,” 
by Prof. O. Pfleiderer; and addresses by 
Rey. A. Altherr on “Swiss Liberalism” and 
Prof. Erdmanns on ‘Dutch Liberalism.” 

Among the French contributions to the 
volume are the addresses of the president, 
Prof. E. Montet, and. vice-president, Prof. 
Chantre (both also given in English in the 
appendix); a brilliant paper on “The Funda- 
mental Principles of Judaism,’ by Rabbi 
Lévy of Dijon; a philosophical study on 
“The Distinctive Character of Religion,” 
by Prof. J. J. Gourd of Geneva; Ex-Abbé 
Bourrier’s account of the emancipatory 
movement among the Roman Catholic 
clergy in France; a notable paper by Rev. 
Tony André on the failure of Protestantism 
in Italy; a discussion on the influence of 
humanitarian fdeas on theological doctrines 
by our American brother, Rev. Samuel J. 
Barrows of New York; “Jesus of Naza- 
reth and Monotheism,” by Pére Hyacinthe; 
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valuable papers by Profs. Jean Réville, P. H. 
Hugenholz, E. D. Mead; and the eloquent 
sermons of Pastors Charles Wagner and E. 
Roberty. 

It will be noted how rich in content is 
the book under review. The preliminary 
pages are devoted to lists of committees, 
delegates, and members, from which it 
appears that over 500 persons enrolled 
themselves and paid the fee of twenty francs. 
Of these 220 came from Great Britain, 38 
from the United States, 40 from Holland, while 
France and Switzerland furnished the larg- 
est contingent. In all 16 nationalities and 
22 church connections were represented, 
while fifty religious organizations other 
than churches were represented by official 
delegates. 

In order to assure a large circulation of 
this work among American liberals the 
American Unitarian Association will send 
it postpaid to any address for 75 cents, which 
is half the European selling price. Its 
perusal cannot fail to impress the reader 
with the value and promise of this Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals the world over. 


The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. 


The Harvard Faculty of Divinity has just 
issued its announcement for the eighth ses- 
sion of the Summer School of Theology, to 
be held in Cambridge, Mass., July 5-21, 
1906. 

The subject is “Christian Theology in its 
Origin and Development.”’ There are to be 
45 lectures, as follows: 8 by Prof. Toy, on 
“The Scriptural Basis of Christian Belief”’ ; 
8 by Prof. McGiffert of Union Theological 
Seminary, on ‘‘The Formative Period of 
Christian Thought”; 8 by Prof. Emerton, 
on ‘The Medizval Period”; 8 by Prof. E. C. 
Moore, on ‘‘The Modern Period”; 8 by Prof. 
Fenn, on “Constructive Principles in Chris- 
tian Theology”; and 5 by Prof, William 
James of the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences on ‘“‘Religious Philosophy and In- 
dividualism.’’ 

The Summer School is strictly undenomina- 
tional in its lectures and, as appears from 
the table in the Announcement for 1906, 
also in its student body. In the seven 
sessions of the school there have been 492 
students, of whom 439 are ordained min- 
isters. The denominational affiliations of 
the larger groups of these ministers are: 
Orthodox Congregational, 141; Protestant 
Episcopal, 80; Unitarian Congregational, 56; 
Universalist, 54; Methodist Episcopal, 34; 
Baptist, 33; Presbyterian, 13; Disciple, 12. 

During the seven sessions of the Summer 
School there have been 62 lecturers. 39 of 
these were from other institutions than Har- 
vard, and comprise some of the best-known 
names among American scholars. 

The subjects with which the Summer 
School has concerned itself during these 
seven years are as follows: 1899, “Old 
Testament, Church History, Theology’; 
1900, ‘‘New Testament, History of Religions, 
Homiletics”; 1901, ‘‘The Relation of Min- 
isters to Social Questions’”’; 1902, ‘‘Current 
Problems in Theology’’; 1903, “Principles 
of Education in the Work of the Church”’; 
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1904, ‘‘Contributions to Historical The- 
ology”; 1905, ‘“‘The Bible.” 

While intended primarily for the clergy, 
the Summer School is open to all students 
of the Bible and of Theology, both men and 
women. Guidance in further study is aimed 
at as much as instruction, and special at- 
tention is given to the literature of the 
various topics. The lectures are given in 
the Semitic Museum, the collections of which 
are of great interest to Biblical students. 

The 61 students of 1905 showed their ap- 
preciation by organizing themselves into an 
association for the purpose of making known 
the resources of the school. ‘To this end they 
appointed a committee of 14 members, one 
at least from each of the eleven denomina- 
tions represented in the student body, 

For the year 1907 the subject of the Sum- 
mer School is to be Social Ethics, and for 
the year 1908 the History of Religion. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Peace Movements. 


The issuing of the ‘“Rectorial Address,” 
originally delivered to the students of St. 
Andrew’s University by Andrew Carnegie, 
through the house of Ginn & Co., is a decided 
help to peace movements. Mr. Ginn has 
devoted himself with great zeal and in- 
telligence to this cause. Even those who do 
not agree with all the arguments advanced 
by his writers, certainly owe him a debt 
of gratitude for bringing out the principles 
of arbitration, international treaties, anti- 
militarism, so forcibly. The ground is 
cleared, and all honest advocates, on either 
side, cannot say the issues are indistinct. 

This little pamphlet, which takes for its 
chief title “A League of Peace,” deserves 
a wide circulation. The address will go 
on its merits, and not because it was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Carnegie, rector of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew, a conspicuous character 
on the world stage. 

But the chief reason why I refer to this 
pamphlet in this department is the educa- 
tional aspect the subject bears. The mass- 
ing of quotations, references, and facts 
makes the little pamphlet available for 
study purposes. I should think that ad- 
vanced classes in Sunday-School work might 
wisely use this as a basis for papers and 
discussions. It is not entirely what the 
few pages contain, but their fertility for 
suggestion that gives it merit as a text- 
book. The whole address rings like a 
challenge. The speaker calls on citizens, 
churches, parents, statesmen, to awake 
to the situation and to their duty. The 
times seem ripe for organized action. The 
public conscience, despite all statements 
to the contrary, is more sensitive than here- 
tofore. The terrible ravages and enormous 
burdens of war are more and more receiving 
protest from toiling humanity. Armed 
forces, on sea and land, will continue to be 
necessary, but they should serve interna- 
tional or domestic police duties. Chris- 
tianity is on a trial to-day of severer char- 
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acter than usual. Its principles of peace, 
justice, and brotherhood, are in strong con- 
trast with many of the results Christen- 
dom has produced in the world. The 
question arises as to the direction of ener- 
gies in Christian sects. 

Now all this comes home to those who are 
supporters of religious education. It ap- 
plies practically to Sunday-School instruc- 
tion and nurture. We cannot escape the 
cross-examination to which we are sub- 
mitted by the world. Are we forming our 
courses of study in Sunday Schools so that 
they will graduate peace-lovers, represen- 
tatives of justice, advocates of arbitration, 
and believers in international law? Not 
only is this step called for by the conditions 
of life to-day, but it is the proper subordi- 
nation of theological zeal to enthusiasm 
for humanity. In the, old-time way we 
devoted Sunday-School hours to a narrow, 
limited sphére called ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious. With the broadening of historic 
development mankind demands from such 
religious sources something more real, and 
related to character-making. It is not enough 
to refer in general terms to Jesus as the 
lover of peace and the preacher of the Golden 
Rule. It is not enough to use services and 
hymns which breathe a spirit of love to 
God and man. There must be a wise ap- 
plication of the general truths to civic af- 
fairs, to international relations, to the wel- 
fare of men and women living under con- 
trasted governments. 

Let us banish once and for all the mistaken 
idea that such subjects are not appropriate 
to a Sunday School. The Unitarians are 
sometimes accused of “‘self-complacency,” 
—an indictment I should not contest in 
every instance. But, when it refers to an 
expression of satisfaction on our part, that 
we long ago embodied ethical subjects in 
our Sunday-School courses, and went out- 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, ae inst., by Ree eens S. Shaw, Charles 
C. Donley of East Rindge, N.H., and Ethel M. Whitney 
of New Ipswich, N.H. 

In Ashby, 14th inst., by Rev. George S, Shaw, George 
Ww. aahere and Anna A. Woodard, both of New Ips- 
wich, N.H. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Ww J} ANTED.—A middle-aged woman, as companion 
; and helper, in a family of one, in ‘the country and 
near the ocean. Address Mrs. C. W. L ,» Centre Marsh- 
field, Mass. 


\ 


Write for facts to one who changed. E. 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond in 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able fo 
change and be healthy and happy aa “Old Va 
. Read, Mish, 
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side of the Bible, I am content, even if such 
a feeling is erroneously called “‘self-com- 
placency.”’ We have paid for this pioneer 
work, and we are still pursuing it. Other 
denominations are timidly creeping along, 
and it is natural that we should smile at 
the demonstration they sometimes make 
on arriving at a point we reached years ago. 
Such text-books, issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, as “Citizen and 
Neighbor,”’ ‘Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,” 
“Beacon Lights of Christian History,” 
“Corner-stones of Character,’ ‘‘Character- 
building,’ “Handbook of Temperance,’ 
“Rights and Duties,” “Life Studies,’’ ‘‘ Mother 
Nature Helpers,’ and others, show what 
we have been doing. Meanwhile, manuals 
of Bible study and strictly religious topics 
have been abundantly issued. The chil- 
dren of our Sunday Schools ought to know 
fairly well the claims of peace and arbitra- 
tion, but there is still a great work to be 
done. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, March 13. There were present 
Messrs. Clifford, Fox, Frothingham, Hutch- 
inson, Lincoln, Little, Long, St. John, and 
Mrs, Keyes and Mrs. Morton. In absence 
of the president, Mr. Long was chosen to 
preside. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of February -— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1906...+------ see cere cess $36,495.33 
ProstdOnatiONns.ocsccsssaceceswelcnesies ceewiereistele 24,615.24 
Income of invested funds.. Sas sa 2,274.00 
Interest on bank deposits... 39.43 
Bequest of Wilbur F. Braman, Mont- 
over Vt., additional, added to = 
F. Braman Fund.. 950.00 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional gift.. 100.00 
Investment eis Building Es Fund, 
repaid on loans 1,225.00 
Books sold, etc.. ‘ 578.80 
$66,277.80 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary Dexnoaes: $0,097.12 
Books, tracts, etc. 405.66 
Salaries and other mi ary expenses.. 1,408.60 
Expenses of Unitarian Building......... 364.38 
General investments, amount invested... 5 00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

Aan tOxcDULClhivgssn\icisns te deleayoisecs ares 400.00 
Accrued interest ae = feos purposes 9.26 
Cash on hand March 1, 1906. seve acee es). 54,007.90 
$66,277.80 

Upon report of the Committee on Fi- 


nance it was 


Voted, That the Association assents to an assignment of 
the lease to Emily L. Douthit and others, dated April 23, 
rgor, to the Lithia Springs Chautauqua Association. 

Voted, That the Association assents to the tearing down 
of the cottage now standing on the land of the Noracon- 
gregation at Hanska, Minn., upon which the Association 
holds a mortgage, and to the erection of a parsonage upon 
the same. 

Voted, That the Association will accept a deed of the 
parsonage of the Independent Christian Society, Bath, 
N.H., to be held in trust for use of said society, so long 
as it may have use for it, and upon such other conditions 
as may be agreed upon. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to make such 
repairs as are considered by him necessary upon Unity 
Church, Amherst, Mass. 

Voted, That the sum of $12,000 recently given anony- 
mously to the Association be used “‘for missionary work 
in this country outside of New England,” in compliance 
with the request of the giver. 


The treasurer reported in behalf of the 
Committee on Finance that Mr. Washington 
Mills, the janitor, had. resumed his duties, 
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his health being sufficiently restored to 
obviate the necessity of additional assist- 
ance, and read a letter from Mr. Mills to the 
directors, thanking them for their patience 
and kindness to him and his family during 
his long illness. 

The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as tracts ‘““The 
Secret of Happiness,’ by a Workwoman, 
and Selections from the chapter on ‘‘Relig- 
ion,” in the autobiography by Andrew D. 
White. 

Upon recommendation of this Committee 
it was 

Voted, That Tract No. 167, “Some Unitarian Oppor- 
tunities,’’ be dropped from the list of tracts. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that, since the last meet- 
ing of the board of directors, the following 
loans had been made: to the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Hamilton, Canada, $400; 
to the First Unitarian Church, Alton, IL., 
additional, $1,000. 

Under suspension of the rules it was 


Voted, To appropriate $250 for the expenses of the ser- 
vices in Allegheny, Pa., during the months of March and 
April, 

Voted, That Rev. Harry E. Gilchrist be continued in 
his circuit work for three months from May r. 

Upon motion of Mr. Frothingham it was 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be given to 
the friend who has generously contributed the sum of 
$12,000, “‘to be used by the Association for missionary 
work in this country outside of New England.” 

By nomination of the secretary the fol- 
lowing persons were appointed as repre- 
sentatives to the annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association: 
Charles E. Ware, Esq., Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., Rev. George C. Cressey, D.D. 

The secretary then read letters from Rev. 
Albert J. Coleman, with encouraging report 
of his work in Jacksonville and St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., and from the trustees of the so- 
ciety in Wichita, Kan., enthusiastically 
commending the work of Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, lecturer in the Billings foundation, 
also a letter of thanks from the Indian In- 
dustries League for use of room for its 
meeting. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


{This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Unions 
af Beacon Street, hours 9 to x1. All reports or notice, 

ould be sent to her. ] 


Young People’s Religious Union and 
World Power. 


BY EMMA R. ROSS, EX-SECRETARY, 


I had the honor of serving the Union as 
delegate to its initial meeting, as a clerk, and 
as secretary, during its first five years of its 
life. 

Those were five hard, busy, but glorious, 
years, when we despised not the day of small 
things, and had our private jubilee over each 
new union or converted minister or place on a 
conference programme. 

The denomination, as a whole, was an icy 
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wall of indifference to the needs of its young 
people or to their value to the denomination. 
The young people had only a little tea-kettle 
of enthusiasm, but they did not muse while 
their fire burned. They kept up steam all 
the time, and little by little the ice wall 
melted. 

Were there ever more loyal souls than 
those who rallied for ‘“‘Truth,” “ Worship,” 
“Service”? Were there ever more royal 
souls than the many shining ones who showed 
the young people the spiritual heights and 
bade them climb? ‘The strong woman heart 
of the Alliance was ever a refuge in time of 
calamity, and the Association often stood 
between the little society and the big Opposi- 
tion. 

Since coming to Manila, five years ago, my 
interest, though just as sincere, has of 
necessity been somewhat of an ex post facto 
kind; for I read of the May meetings in July, 
the September conference papers set me 
tingling in January, and I only learn “how 
much we made at the Fair” in February. 
Still I learn enough to know the fire burns 
brighter. Some little flames have gone out, 
but been rekindled, or used to start stronger 
fires elsewhere. Praise be for all! 

I believed in a local union, first, for its 
value in the spiritual training of the mem- 
bers, and for the good of a church, then in a 
union of unions for the good of the denomina- 
tion. Now I believe in Religious Union as 
the power for the good of the world. Relig- 
ion is the only clarifier for the world ferment, 
and it needs trained workers, men of clear in- 
sight and steady faith, men of sense in prac- 
tical affairs, just such as the religious home, 
the Sunday-school, the church, and the 
religious union can and should produce to 
apply properly this clarifying agency. Call 
itC. E., C. U., E. L., or all the letters of the 
alphabet, they all spell ‘‘Character,” 

Germany is fast becoming the commercial 
ruler of the world because her far-seeing 
emperor orders that no minutest detail of 
commerce be overlooked in the training of 
the humblest clerk, 

Had the United States, years ago, begun 
as thorough a preparation of her youth for 
world-leadership, we would not now be eat 
ing humble pie before the nations because of 
failure to send men of principle, men of 
character to the Philippines. The right 
kind of colonizing needs men who cannot 
be separated ten thousand miles, or even one 
mile, from their principles of right and good 

conduct. The men who have come here 
have been, for the most part, without moral 
ballast or compass of right, and have sunk, 
not to a Filipino level, but to lower depths of 
pollution and degradation still. Theirs has 
not been the splendid motto of the Epworth 
League, ‘Look up, lift up,’’ but rather, 
“Look down, pull down.” 

The few men who have kept their prin- 
ciples clear and shining, and had practical 
common sense, are the only ones who are 
winning the loyalty of the native and helping 
to upbuild and uplift this people. We need 
here, even more than at home, honor, not 
hustle; conscience, not commerce; sense, 
not sentiment; men, more than machines. 
“God give us Men!” 

The Union has given three of its presi- 
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dents and numerous members to the deno mi- 
nation as ministers and lay-workers. In the 
coming decade may it do the same work in 
greater measure, and send out to the minis- 
try-at-large its youth with “the vision splen- 
did,” for “where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish.” May its youth, while giving due 
allegiance to the United States, hold their 
spiritual citizenship in that better country, 
which is an heavenly, and live royal lives as 
becometh the sons of God, who look upon all 
mankind as brothers, and who say, “In the 
Freedom of the Truth we unite for the 
Worship of God and the Service of Man.’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at noon on Wednesday, 
March 28, by Rev. Roderick Stebbins of 
Milton. 


The mid-week Lenten Vesper Service at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, will 
be conducted at 4.30 P.M., Wednesday, 
March 28, by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of 
Dorchester. 


Rev. William H. Pierson of the first parish 
of Somerville will give the address at the 
Second Unitarian Church, Davis Square, 
West Somerville, next Sunday night. The 
meeting begins at 7. Mrs. Florence Ives 
Atwood, the soloist at the First Parish Church, 
will sing. All friends are cordially invited 
to attend. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, March 
26. In Room 3, at 11.30 A.m., by vote of 
the last meeting, the discussion of our mis- 
sionary work and of the disposition of mis- 
sionary funds will be continued. At 12.30 
lunch will be served in Channing Hall, 50 
cents each. After lunch the address will 
be given by Prof. Josiah Royce, on the sub- 
ject, “Race Questions and Prejudices.”’ 
Henry T. Secrist, Secretary. 


The Ministers’ Union will hold a meeting 
at Clinton, Tuesday, March 27, 10.30 A.M., 
_in the Unitarian church, Rev. J. C. Duncan, 

pastor. Ministers of every name are most 
cordially invited. Rev. W. L. Anderson 
of Exeter, N.H., will speak on “The Oppor- 
tunity of the Country Minister.” Dr. 
Ashmore, formerly missionary in China, 
is expected for an address. Rev. Mr. Witter 
will report the recent Student Volunteer 
Convention at Nashville. Other addresses 
are expected. Especially join in breaking 
bread together at noon-time. William J. 
Batt, Corresponding Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Peter- 
borough and Jersey Streets, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, D.D.: Twilight meeting. At the 
twilight meeting, Sunday, March 25, at 4.30 
p.M., Mr, Charles F. F. Campbell will speak 
on the work of the “Experiment Station for 
the Blind.” These meetings, conducted 
by the Disciples’ Guild, are open to all. 
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DORCHESTER, Mass.—Norfolk Unitarian 
Church, Rev. B. F. McDaniel: An interesting 
and helpful series of Sunday evening addresses 
have been given by prominent representa- 
tives of the society for the Control of Tuber- 
culosis, the Consumers’ League, the Civic 
League, the Associated Charities, and the 
Children’s Aid Society. On Sunday morn- 
ing, March 11, Mrs. Florence Kelley of New 
York, national secretary of the Consumers’ 
League, gave a stirring address on ‘“‘Child 
Labor.” Although a suburban church, all 
our people are closely identified with and 
interested in the labors and problems of 
city life. 


Groton, Mass.— First Parish Church, 
Rev. P. H. Cressey: The interest in this 
ancient parish is well sustained. At the 
recent annual meeting the treasurer reported 
that for the first time in some years the par- 
ish was entirely free from debt. It was 
voted to increase the minister’s salary $200. 


KaLAMAzoo, MicH.—People’s Church, Dr. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy: Especial Sunday 
evening services were discontinued after 
March 11. ‘The last two addresses were on 
“The American Citizen” and ‘‘The Possi- 
bilities of the American Youth.’”’ Morning 
services for March were announced as fol- 
lows: March 4, ‘‘The Larger Law”; March 
11, “The Larger Creed”’; March 18, “The 
Larger Christ’; March 25, ‘‘The Larger 
Heaven.” The Unity Society are studying 
the beginnings of Christianity with papers 
this month on “The Journeys of Paul,” 
“The Effects of Paul’s Teachings,” ‘‘Paul’s 


Writings,” and “The Early Church Fathers.” 


The membership of the Sunday-school is 
constantly increasing, and preparations are 
beginning to be made for the Easter festival. 
It is a matter of interest to know that this 
year is the fiftieth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of liberal Christianity in this city. 
Sometime during the year the occasion will 
be observed. 


Ministers’ Sons. 


Sons of clergymen start in life with a more 
than ordinary chance of success, according to 
Bishop Welldon, in a study of the facts in 
the Nineteenth Century. His conclusion is 
based on a study of the “Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography :’— 


It has been my self-imposed task to ex- 
amine the parentage of every person whose 
name occurs in the sixty-three original and 
the three supplementary volumes of the 
dictionary; and, if I confine myself to the 
centuries succeeding the Reformation, dur- 
ing which the Protestant clergy have been 
allowed to marry, it is safe to assert not only 
that the clerical profession has sent out an 
immense number of children who, according 
to the language of the bidding prayer in the 
ancient universities, have ‘‘served God both 
in Church and State” with success and dis- 
tinction, but that no other profession has 
sent out so many children equally success- 
ful and equally distinguished. To begin 
with the mere enumeration of names: 
although there are, in the dictionary, a good 
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many names of sons or daughters of the 
clergy which can scarcely be said to merit 
national recognition, yet the names which I 
marked as worthy of remembrance for some 
service performed in religion or politics or 
literature or science or art or commerce or 
philanthropy or warfare, or some other as- 
pect of the various life of the nation, amounted 
to 1,270. Large as this number is, it con- 
sists solely of men and women whose fathers 
were clergymen or ministers of religion: 
it takes no account of the many more who 
wete gtandchildren either on their fathers’ 
or their mothers’ side, or still more remote 
descendants and relations of clergymen or 
ministers. Yet even so it allows something 
not far short of four hundred names for each 
century since the Reformation. 


Meetings in commemoration of the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the New England Moral 
Reform Society will be held in the New Old 
South Church, Copley Square, at 2 and 7.30 
p.M., March 27. ‘The society, by its Talitha 
Cumi Maternity Home, is doing a necessary 
phase of rescue work. The afternoon session 
will be devoted to the general. subject of 
training and safeguarding virtue, with Rey. 
Francis H. Rowley, D.D., Dean Sarah L. 
Arnold, Rey. Alexander Mann, and Dr. Julia 
Morton Plummer as speakers. In the even- 
ing, the cause of maternity rescue work will 
be the theme, and Dr. E. D. Burr, Dr. 
Julia Morton Plummer, and Rt. Rey. William 
N. McVickar will give addresses. 


NEW TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


207. Real Christianity. 
By EDwWaRD EVERETT HALE. 


Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 
recent Church Conference in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word ‘Christian.’ 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism. 


209. Divine Because Human. 
By UtyssEs G. B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 


210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHARLES W.CAssoN, 


Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism. 


211. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 


167. The Secret of Happiness. 
By A WoRKWOMAN. 


How a woman who found herself growing callous and 


cynical in middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and light. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request, Please order by number 


only, not by title. 
Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Pleasantries. 

“Tf I stand on my head, the blood all 
rushes to my head, doesn’t it?’ No one 
ventured to contradict him. ‘‘Now,” he 
continued triumphantly, ‘‘when I stand 
on my feet, why doesn’t the blood all rush 
into my feet ?”7 ‘Because,’ replied Hos- 
tetter McGinnis, ‘‘ your feet are not empty.” 
Ram’s Horn. 


An earnest canvasser made a long call 
at a certain house, and was genially enter- 
tained. At length he asked the man who 
talked with him for his vote. ‘‘I’m not on 
the register,’’ was the response, ‘‘I’m only 
a bailiff; and, with the tenant out seeking 
money, I was precious dull till you called.” 
Christian Life. 


As an instance of the rigor of the pro- 
verbial Scottish Sabbath, the following 
anecdote defies competition. A postman, 
whose round lies between Stirling and Blair 
Drummond, does his six miles out and six 
miles in on a bicycle on week-days, On 
Sunday the authorities compel him to walk. 
Sunday, they say, is the day of rest. It 
is not convenient to rest both bicycle and 
postman, so they rest—the bicycle—Ex- 
change. 


Ambassador Meyer told at a luncheon in 
Washington a bon mot of the Russian em- 
peror’s. “A beautiful Italian girl was sum- 
moned to play the violin at the winter palace. 
She was an excellent musician Her per- 
formance was admirable. At the end, with 
a smile and a little bow, the czar said to her, 
‘If I were to shut my eyes while you were 


playing, I could fancy it were Ysaye, but] 


I much prefer to keep them open.’’’—New 
York Tribune. 


A glue-factory stands near a certain rail- 
way. Its charms are not for the nose, and 
therefore a lady often carried with her a 
bottle of lavendar salts. One morning an 
old farmer took the seat beside her. As 
the train neared the factory, the lady opened 
her bottle of salts. Soon the whole car was 
filled with the horrible odor. The farmer 
put up with it as long as he could, then 
shouted, ‘‘Madam, would you mind puttin’ 
the cork in that ’ere bottle?”—New York 
Tribune. 


two brothers, of whom a writer in the 
Washington Post tells, got on none too well 
with each other, for reasons which will 
be plain to all. “ Here,’ ’ said their mother 
to the older of them one day, ‘‘here is a 
banana. Divide it with your little brother, 
and see that he gets the lion’s share.” The 
younger child a few minutes later set up a 
great bawling. ‘‘Mamma,” he shrieked, 
“John hasn’t given me any banana!” 
“What’s this?’’ inquired the mother, hur- 
rying in. ‘‘Why,’’ explained the older boy, 
‘lions don’t eat bananas.” 


Henry Vignaud enjoys telling of an Amer- 
ican who was being shown the tomb of Na- 
poleon. ‘‘This immense sarcophagus,” de- 
claimed the guide, ‘‘weighs forty tons. In- 
side of that, sir, is a steel receptacle weigh- 
ing twelve tons, ‘and inside of that is a leaden 
casket, hermetically sealed, weighing over 
two tons. Inside of that rests a mahogany 
coffin containing the remains of the great 
man.’ For a moment the American was 
silent, as if in deep meditation. Then he 
said: “It seems to me that you’ve got him 
all right. If he ever gets out, cable me at 


my expense.” 
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New England Mutual 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £08 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the~pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. 
new gymnasium with awinnning } ool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and pee) Upetratess pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. HITE, Kock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mase 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Individual 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS co., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - ~ Boston 
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